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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST OUT. 


HEAVENWARD LED. 


By JANE R. SOMMERS. 
A New Novel of Great Interest. 


Those who care to expand their ideas of the true 
philosophy of life, as well as those who read for 
the mere entertainment that novels afford, should 
read this book. 


Cleth-extra, gilt. Price, $1.75. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ON REPRESENTATIVE COVERN- 
MENT 


And Persona! Representation, based Thomas 
Hare’s Treatise. entitled “The Blection of 
resentatives, Parliamentary and Municipal.’”’ By 
SIMON STERNE. Oo. Extracloth. $1.75. 


n 
ments and in uals, renders 
this volume both opportune and advan us. 
IN EXILE. 
A Novel. Tsanslated from the German of W. von 
St. 12mo. Finecloth. $2.00. 


An absorbing romance, charming in style, and 
marked by a rare delicacy of portraiture. ; 


HIMSELF HIS WORST ENEMY ; 
Or, Philip, Duke of Wharton’s Career. By ALFRED 

P. BROTHERHEAD. 12mo. Fine cloth. $2.00. 

A powerful and interesting romance, ably written 
and well sustained. 


—- STORIES FOR SUNDAYS, 
Niustrating the Catechism. By the Author of “ Lit- 
tle Ren? and his Bearer.” Revised and edited 
by A. Cleveland Coxe, miamen of Western New 
ork. Illustrated. New Edition. l6mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 
A fonctanteg volume of religious literature, 
which cannot to continue a permanent favorite. 


Published by J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 


715 and 717 Market St, Philadelphia. 


A NEW BOOK 


By the Author of “Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.” 


Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Beautifully printed and with twenty-four finely ex- 
ecuted full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., 


~ 


““Cruden’s Concordance, in its unabridged and 
complete state, is invaltiable to the biblical stu- 
dent, and the abridgments which have been made 
of it furnish no idea of the thoroughness and ful- 
ness of the original and complete work.’’—Rev. 
Thomas De Witt, D.D. 


A NEW EDITION, 
At a Greatly Reduced Price. 


CRUDEN’S 
Complete Concordance 


A Dictionary and Alphabetical Index 
to the Bible. 
By ALEX. CRUDEN, A.M. 


THE UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
Nearly 900 Pages, Royal 8vo. 


Price, in Cloth, reduced from $4.00 to $2.75. 
“Sheep, $5.00 $3.50. 
“ Half morocco, “ $6.50 “ $4.50. 
In issuing a new edition of Cruden’s great work, 
the Publishers have determined to bring it within 
the reach of all, including any who have been in- 
duced by difference in the price to purchase either 
of the numerous abridgments of the complete work. 
Though now one of the very cheapest books published, 
it is not poorly made, but is well printed on fine 
paper and neatly and substantially bound. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, N. Y. 


Late TICKNOR & FIELDS, and FIELDS, OsGoopD & Co. 


By the Author.of “The Gates Ajar.”’ 


THE SILENT PARTNER. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘‘The 
Gates Ajar,’’ ‘‘Hedged In,” etc. 1 vol. i16mo. 
$1.50. 


Like the previous stories of Miss Fpelps. “The 
Silent Partner ’’ possesses a dramatic and absorb- 
ing interest forall readers, while its hic and 
thoughtful presentation of some evils of the pres- 
ent labor system, as developed in the experience of 
factory operatives, gives it a deeper and more com- 
manding claim to public attention. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


VALUABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Just Published by 


LEYPOLDT,HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond 8t., New York. 


MORELET’S CENTRAL AMERICA, $2.00. 
“A book of taavels worthy to stand alongside 
that of Prof. Pumpelly.”—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
of the most attractive volumes of travel 
which has been pub.ished in a twelve month.”—Al- 
bany Evening Journal. 


the reader will find his interest 
is aware,”—N. Y. Standard. 


“The information it gives of the Senter and 
resources of the SF is invaluable.’’— ton 
Evening Traveller. 


“A lively volume, valuable as well for its des- 
criptions o regione unexplored since the Conquest, 
as for the light it throws on many disputed ques- 
tions.”’—N. Y. Commercial Aavertiner. 


SQUIER’S HONDURAS. Price, $2.00. 
New and Cheap Editions, 


Containing every word and every illustration given 

in the more expensive editions. 

PUMPELLY’S AOROSS AMERIOA AND 
ASTA, 

Price, - $2 50. 

TAINE’S ITALY. (2 vols.inone.) Price, $2.50. 


Nearly Ready. 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN 


A Vegetable Manual. 
Prepared with a view to econemy and proft, 
By P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, 
(Autnor of “‘ Pear Culture for Profit’’). 
lustrated with nearly 100 fine engravings of Vege- 
tables and Labor-Saving Implements. 


CONTENTS : 
CHAPTER I. 


the Ground, Manures, Capital. 


CHAPTER II. 
Hot-Beds and Cold-Frames. 
| CHAPTER III. 
Artichoke and Asparagus. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Beans, Beats, Buecoli, and Borecale.. 
CHAPTER V. 


Cabbage, Carrots, Celery, Cucumbers (and all of the 
Letter C). 


CHAPTER VI. 
Egg Plant, Endive, Garlic, and Koh! Rabi. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Leak and Lettuce. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


Melon, Water-Melon, Martjuice, 
tard, Nasturtium. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Okra Onion. 
CHAPTER X. 


Parsley, Parsnep, Peas, Pepper, Potatoes, Pump- 
kins, and Jerusalem Artichoke. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Radishes and Rhubarb. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Salsify, Sea Kale, Sorrel, Spinach, and Squash. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Tomato, Turnip, and Sweet Herbs. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Vegetable Forcing-Houses. 

CHAPTER XV. 
A List of Seeds for the Kitchen Garden, do. Plants, 
Quantity of Seed to an Acre, Distance 

Table, &c., &. 
Price $1.5u. Sent by mail, postage paid. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 


ushroom, Mus- 


“The traveler’s enthusiasm is contagious, and | SUaran 
secured before he 


Location and Selection of Soil, Draining, Preparing | 


Important Sabbath-School 
BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Manual of Bible Selections 


AND PONSIVE EXERCISES. For Publieand 
Private ools of all Grades, Sabbath, Mission and 
Reform Schools, and ty ey By Mrs. 8. 
B. P . l6mo. Cloth, $1. eap edition, morocco 
backs, cents. 


Bible Responsive Exercises, 


from Mrs. 8S. B. Perry’s Bible Manual. ilémo. Half 
bound, 30 eents. 


These manuals are m 
among Sunday-schools of all 
ublishers have received letters warmly commend- 
ng them from most of the prominent clergymen of 
th te tse, Teachers, and all 


with t favor 
The 


the Superintenden 
eee n religious teaching, should examine 


Chronology 

of the aes Events in Sacred and Profane His- 
sore Compiled from the most authentic sources. 
By Stephen Hawes. 8vo.,c , $2. 

This work is designed for convenient reference, 
and will be found valuable to students, giv aA 
general outline of the history of the world in the 
order of its progress Noeffort has beens to 
insure stric nr to the events re- 

. No work of this kind has ever been offered 
to the agg and it will supply a want 
ngt only by historical students and writers, but by 

ety at large. 


The Sunday-school Commentary. 


The New Testament; with Notes, Pictorial Illus- 
trations, and References. e and Acta. 
By Rev. Israel P. Warren, D.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2. 


Ameri 


ient, complete and inexpensive aids in 
Sabbath-school instruction. 


The Model Prayer. 


A Course of Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Rev. George C. Baldwi- D.D., author of * Repre- 
sentative en,” “‘ Representative Women,” etc. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

It is said that on one occasion the elder Booth re- 


man as we lay down Dr. Baldwin’s book— 
Prayer ’’—for though we have heard and re 
it a we ove before real- 
ized the heights and depths, the path n- 
Gpur contained in ite simple words-Ohurch Herald, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Church Music-Books. 


Jubilant Voices. 
A Collection of New Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sen- 
tences, Motets and Anthems. Comat and Ar- 


or the Use of Christian urches of all 
ted to 


Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. 

 f Leonard Marshall, assisted by J. C. Proctor 
and Samuel Burnham. A new Book of Hymnsand 
Tunes for use in Sabbath-schools. , 30 cents; 
boards, 45 cents. 


Sold by all Book-sellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 


The American Catalogue 


AND 
Trade Circular Annual for 1871, 
NOW RBADY: 
In 1 volume, royal 8vp., 780 pages; with 6 Illustra- 
tions, half-bound. Price, net, $2.50. 


tains an Alphabetical and Classified Datalogne 
n ; List of 

; Summary 

88 


the U. 8.in 
n 


; Biograp 
Establishments; Arts 


eIn ormation 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
LEYPOLDT, HOLT, & WILLIAMS, 


Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. ¥. 


READY TO-DAY FROM THE AUTHOR’S } 
ADVANCE 8 : 


MAX KROMER, 


A Story of the Siege of Strasbourg in 1870. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Jessica,” **Neliy’s Dark Days,” &c. 
16mo. Beautifully bound, $1. 
the e the 
Will take othe charming writer's 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


NELLY’S DARK DAYS. 


1émo. Beautifully bound, 7§ cents. 


- Over 20,000 copies of Nelly’s Dark Days 
were sold in England the first week of its publica- | 


DODD & MEAD, Pub’s, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Go., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome St 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for 


tien. 


ren French Moquettes, $3 and $3.50 per yard. 


Ref 
to specialties! AT’ EK. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


DRY GOODS. 
SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES ABOUT BUYING THEIR 


SPRING CALICOES, 


WILL FIND THE LATEST AND MOST TASTE- 
FUL DESIGNS IN THESE STAND- 
ARD GOODS. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains 
CARPETS, 


VIZ.: THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
Five-FrameEnglishBody-Brussels at $1.65 
PER YARD, FOR Y $2 PER YARD. 
VERY BEST QUALITY 


English Tapestry Brussels, - - at $1.10 


; LAST YEAR’S PRICE, $1.%. 


Ohoice Axminsters, 


-. - per yard. 


Royal Wiltons $2.50, last year’s price $3.50 
Velvet Oarpets, “Extra” Quality, only $2. 
ALSO, 

Aubusson, Axminster, and Berlin 


IN ONE PIECE, WITH MEDALLIONS D 
BORDERS TO MATCH. 


A LARGE SUPPLY OF BEXTRA QUALITY 
Superfine Tngrain and Three-Fly Oarpets, 
Mats, Bugs, — and American Qil- 

Please call and examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York. 
SALE OONTINUES 
TEN DAYS MORE. 


COST OF GOODS NO GUIDE TO SELLING 
PRICES. 


ILKS, SATIN 
FRATHS 
YANKEE NOTIONS, CORSETS AND 3 
NEEDLE WORKS, REAL LA 


RIBBONS. HOSIERY, GLOVES. 

KID GLOVES 

AT 8 AT 75 CENTS A PAIR. 

premises com- 

EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3113 GRAND, 66,68, and,70 ALLEN 8t., 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


DAILY, 


New Straw Coods, 

Newest Spring Shapes, 

EXHIBITED IN BONNET ROOM, 
CHEAP. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 308, 311, 311% Grand St., 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 


e fifth bleck East from the Bowery. 
MARBLEIZED SLATE 
| MANTELS. 


Cheaper, better, and more beautiful than marble. 
Shipped to all parts of the country. Send for cir- 


T. STEWART & CO., 
605 Sixth Ave., bet, 35th and 36th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


KR. H, MAGY.. 


MESS S D. LOTHROP & Boston, 
Books. 


BROKAW BROS.’ 


SPECIALTIES IN 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & CHILDREN’S 


SPRING CLOTHING, 


NOW READY. 


Fourth Ave., opposite Cooper Union. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 


CREAT BARCAINS 


CARPETS. 


BROADWAY, 
Corner Nineteenth Street, 


PER YARD. 


English Body Brussels, $1 75 and $2 
Do. Tapestry do. $1 122 to $1 25 


AND HAVE JUST RECEIVED FRESH IMPOR - 
TATIONS OF 


ton and Velvet Carpets, 
In New and Blegant Designs, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


Upholstery Goods, Lace Cur- 
tains, Cornices, Pins, 


BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


Blatk and Colored Cloths, 
Deeskins and Cassimeres, 
Scoteh Chevoit Suitings, 
Overcoatings, 
Fancy Cassimeres in New Styles and 
Colorings, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTHS, 
AT RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 
BROADWAY, OOR. 19th STREET. 


HOSIERY. | 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now 
their full SPRING and SUMMER supply of 


Ladies’ Real [Balbriggan Hose, in San- 
dal Lace and Embroidered. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Imitation Bal- 
briggan Hose, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Silk and Spun 
Hose, in Tartans and Fancy Stripes. 
English and German Lisle Thread Hose, 
Plain and open work, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Fancy Lisi¢ 
Thread and Cotton Hose. 

Ladies’ Silkjand Lisle Thread Opera 
Hose. 

Men’s Cotton, Lisle Thread. 

Real and Imitation Balbriggan. 
Plain and Fancy Silk Ha'f Hose, of every 
description, 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s 
Silk Gauze and Gossamer Merino 
Vests and Drawers; Medicated Scar- 
let Ditte, &e., 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW 
PRICES. 


BROADWAY, COR. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Axminster,. Moquette, Wil- 


2 
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| 
The fact that this work was first by the 
goals and extensively with one of ‘Tract Society (Boston) 
e foremost questions e : ea it! 
amount of attention which is now being bestowed tis believed to be one of the an fowsily 
Tie 
cited the Lord’s Prayer ina parior. Attheclose of 
from eplidhood, but had never heard it before— 
never! We have somewhat the of that old i} 
ALSO, 
4 | 
ad 
Musical Conventions, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
4 and the Home Circle; Sogemer with a Complete Hi | 
Theoretical, Practical. an Progressive System of ie 
Instruction. By B. F. Baker and D. F. Hig 
Hodges. $1.50. | 
— 
= 
ait! 
P 
4 | | 
on 
oi 
of Science in 1870; List of Works of t 
the Trade and Book-burers ; Americ 
and classified according i} 
A Merehandise Register with refere 
ipes ; How to pre Manu a 
cipes ; uscript, and re ; i 
| 
| 
ie 
cu tiie 
4 { 
A fine assortment hin 
GOODS 
| FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMBBOIDERIE 
BL Macazine for READERS. ND & CALL WARE 
Mth street and 6th avenue. 
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SURANOE. 


Etna Insurance 


‘OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,0 000 oo. 


Losses Paid in 61 Ye 1 Years. $28,000,000. | 


‘January |, {, (871, 
Total Assets, $5,782,635 O9 


Liabilities, 


Claims not due and unad- 
justed, - - 


$283,913 04 


New York Agency, 62 WALL ST,, 
JAMBS A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 149 MONTAGUE ST., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 


INCORPORATED 1821. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 


One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Union. 


Gapital, - = = = = $500,000 00 

Assets, = - = - - 1,407,788 39 
DIRECTORS: 

Wm. P. PA RicHARD H. BROWNE, 

T HOB. BARRON, EDWARD J. WOOTSEY, 


ANDREW J. SMITH, 
Wa. H. MAcy, 
JONATHAN THORNE, 
HENKY K. BOGERT, 
ROBERT 8S. HOLT, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, 
Hewry BAYLIS, JOHN A. STEWART, 
Jamis B. JOHNSTON LELAND, 
Wwe. H. CASWE 
P, PALMER, 
ANDREW J. MITH, Vice President. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, (Equitable Building.) 


RICHARD TIGHE, 
BLSWORTH, 
FDWIN D. MORGAN, 
SIDNBY MASON, 
PrreR CooPER, 
JAMES COLLES, 


Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 
Cash Surplus, - - - 626,074 
Assets July 1, 1870, 
G# Seventy-five per cent. of the sg divided to 


per cent. 


Policy Holders. 


DAVID ADBE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Empire Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of NEW YORK. 
Offiee, Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 
Firet Policy issued Aprit 34, 3d, TRE. 


Tetal No. Policies issued to Dec. 8ist, 1970..... 7,184 
Total Amount Risk thereon..... $15,541,507 00 
No. Pelicies tasued in year ending Dec. dist, 
Ameuwnt of Risk thereon......... $10,656,407 50 
Compare this with the oldest companies: 
verage Number of 
Policies issued an- 
COMPANIES. nually in the 
E first was 
_ 
21 Years 1,468 
812 
1,008 
19 
ee 
1,333 
| 
| 
Knickerbocker........./ “ 580 


Total assets to Dec. Bist, 1870, $633,077.95. 
Netiee the following L1BERAL FEATURES: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORPFEPTABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
mem. 

All other Polictes NON-FORVEITABLE after two an- 
nual payments. 

AW Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE after twvo anmuil pre- 
miwne. 

All RESTRICTIONS pon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 
removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 

ONE-THIRD of all premtwms loaned to thetneured, ¥ 
destred, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Deferred Pre- 
miwhs, and no tncrease of annual payment on any 
clase of polictes. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 


the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, rdinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
One Annual Prem Will 2 years and 3 days. 
p “ Bren continue 
“ the policy 6 “ 
our n 8 ae 4 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANT in all parts of 
the country. Apply at the Home ce. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MAROY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
CLAPP, Superintendent. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADW,, 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI- ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


showing the condition of the Company on 
the of J 

ds Mort first Men on Real Bist., 1,837,615 00 
Loans on - .240,300 00 
ket v alue) - 1,880,987 50 
ufficipal tocks and,Bonds, 564,300 00 
k marketvalue) . . 133, 
terest due ist Janua 83 
ip ds 0 en 47 
Bille (for Premfums on Inland 9,096 71 
er Property, Miscellaneous Item aye 676 56 
iums due on Policies at 25 
r ~~ et an tus, 23, 77 
“cvernment Stamps on hand, ° 
Total, - « $4,578,008 02 


CHARLES J. "MARTIN President. 


ATLANTIC 
{MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY: 


OF THE 
YORK, 


We Charter of the Com- 
| pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the Bist December 1871: 
P { M 
from lat dan to Blet Deo, 85,270,000 00, 00 
Premiums on pot not marked 
ist January, 189” 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
disconnect- 


8, nor upon Fire 
th Marine Risks. 


arked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, December, 1870........ $6,392,738 55. 
Losses paid during the same period 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1,063,263 57 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 843.740 00 


Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2 377350) aw 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes a claims 


Premium Notes and Bills 089, 916 
Cash in Bank...... 316 125 45 
Total Amount of Assets... $14,183,983 


Fix per cent. interest on the outstanding certtfi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tesue of KT, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date ali 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) | 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certéfi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. JO K. Boorrr, 
CHARLES DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINA, 
w. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 


w, 
A. HAND, 
B. HOwLAND, 
BABCOCK, 


I ] 
CHARLES H. RUSSPLL, 


LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WDPSTON, 


OYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK | 
ALFEB BARSTGwW,! . 

VM. BB, 


ROBERT L. STUART, 
‘HPPPARD GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 

InTIAM BUNKER, 
SAMUBL L. MITCIPLL, 
G. Dn 

As P. BURDETT, 

ALPX. V. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIB, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. | 
J. D. HEWLETT, 8d Vice-President... 


JAMES BRYCE, 

FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
ANIEL 8. MILLER, 
M. STURGIS, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE —GENERAL. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE EQUITABLE 
Lire Assurance SOcIETY, 


1200 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
Desire to secure athoroughly reliable, successful 
and energetic representative—a first-class man—as 
General Agent tor the State of New Hampshire. 
Address the Society at New York giving fuN par- 
ticulars nas to past experience and success, with. 
references. 


HOWARD INSURANCE 


NEW YORK. 

OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, _ $783,850 70 
Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the heba.' 


AGENT — 


of the Net Profits of the business. 


y A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
THEO. retary 
Www. R. SKIDMORE, Ass’t 


ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co 


BLERS LIFH AND 
., of Hartford. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


To Insurance.— 
One of the most prominent and progressive ‘* AN 
Cash” Life Insurance Companies of New York, 
holds ready for re-assignment, some of the best 
General Agency Districts in the New Engtand, Mid- 


experience and approved standing, are invited to 
make application for territory, giving references 
and extent of previous business. Opportunttes 
are here presented to men of the first talent, to 
secure fields seldom to be had from a first-class 
company. Address “GENERAL AGPNCY,” 


A POST OF HONOR. 


All wanting employment should send to Ss =e an 
agency for some ef our books. Look at ou 


WOOD'S “UNCIVILIZED RACES,” a of 
rare merit, — with descriptions of savage tribes, 
missio ds of labor, $8-> , and bought by schol- 


ars, an a who see 
“OVERLAND THROUGH ABIA,” 

Knox just out; treating of e exiles 

‘Chinese, &¢., a sterling and fascin ating 
“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD,” by Mark Twain. | 

You know about this book, everybody wante it. 


PHARLS” forChildren by Mrs. 
c 


onorable, a usiness oO 
these works. Ben or our free circu 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO Conn 
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“PURE COLD,” 
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Elastic Sponge. ’ 
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SAMPLES and Prices sent free on appfcation 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


A.WILLARD & CO. |= 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street. 


‘BLANCHARD CHURN. 


P. O. Box 476, New York City. | 
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BEDDING PLANTS 
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Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by Mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six class- 
es $5.00 

20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds ; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &0.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, in small or large quantities; also, 
Small Fruits, Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbe- 
nas, &c., by mail, prepaid. New Gelden Banded 
Japan Lily, 0c.- Priced Descriptive Catalogne sent 
toany plain address,gratis. Agents wanted. Whole- 
sale Lists to Agents, Clubs and the Trade. 

Seeds on commission. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 

Established in 1842. Plymouth, Mass. 
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free; to others 10 cen 
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No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Oanai Street), SEW YORK 
- General Agent— Life Insurance.— THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCH SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as General Agent for the Counties of “ae- 
mung, Steuben, Alleghany and Schuyler, in the 
State of New York. Address the Soc'cety at New 
York City, giving full particular as to past ex- 
perience and success, with references. . 
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WAR IN FRANOEK. Restores the 
terrible abuse into which it has fallen. ows that 7 
GOD, NOT OCHANOE, controls the world ; that Re- 
demption is the Golden Thread of History; that | : 
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of | WANTED! Wide-awake Canvassers for Joux 
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THE TROUBLING OF THE WATERS. 


HE brook that through the meadow lay, 
Joyed in God’s sunlight all the day ; 
With tireless tongue, its waters bright 
Sang to His stars, through all the night. 
Bach blade and flower that near it grew, 
Fresh life and sweetness from it drew. 
Lily and violet, on its banks, 
Whispered the stream their fragrant thanks. 
Ere long, it left the open glade, 
To hide within the forest’s shade.., 
It wound with many a sweeping turn, 
By mossy rock and feathery fern. 
Now loitered, where the shadows cool 
Flecked the smooth circles of the pool. 
Then crept along with slackening pace, 
Where brush and brambles interlace, 
Shut out the sunshine golden beam, 
And drop down blackness on the stream. 
At length, its further course was stayed, 
By tangled grass and weed delayed: 
And soon the waters silent lay, 
That erst went singing on their way. 
Sluggish and dark, a shallow lake, 
Hidden and choked by briar and brake: 
Shaded and dead, a noistome swamp, 
O’erhung by vapors, chill and damp. 
No breeze its torpid surface stirred, 
*T was shunned by man, and beast, and bird. 
False peace, of stagnant life begot, 
Kept spectral guard about the spot. 
A tempest fierce the stillness broke! 
It cleft the air with light’ning stroke, 
Before its frown, the skies grew black, 
With direful threat of coming wrack. 
The lofty pine, with mournful sigh, 
Bowed down its head to let it by. 
The stout oak trembled ’neath the blast, 
And strained each rootiet as it passed. 
Onward it rushed, in furious wrath, 
O’er mountain side, through forest path! 
All things in nature felt its power— 
The towering tree, the tiniest flower. 
It swept resistless on its way,] 
To where the slumbering waters lay: 

’ Pierced through the misty veil of death, 
That, shrinking, fled before its breath: 
Smote down through bush and briar and brake, 
And whirled the scum from off the lake. 
The quivering waters at the stroke, 

Once more to life and motion broke : 
Impelled before the whirlwind’s force, 
Escaped the swamp and sought their course. 
Their deadly bonds forever riven, 

Touched by the messenger from Savion: 
And now again its pathway bright, 

Led it to purity and light. 

It flowed through meads in blossoms drest, 
With Heaven's own image on its breast. 

* . * * * 
And thus, within the buman heart, 

The streams, which in their earlier start 
Flowed on, with impulse pure and good, 
Through gentle thought and sunny mood 
Amid the shadier ways of life, : 

Its thick-grown cares, its tangling strife— 
Oft lose the kindly life within, 

Encrust with selfishness and sin: 

High Heaven, all hidden from the view— 
Day turned to night —to false the true. 

To waken from this stagnant state, 

And suecor ere it be too late, 

An angel stern, at God’s command, 
Troubles the waters with his hand; 

Smites through our robes of poisonous peace, 
From deadly thraldom to release. 

Though sharp the stroke and keen the blast, 
How sweet the hours when it hath passed! 
The soul, renewed in life ahd grace, 


Wears God’s own likeness on the face. CLARE, 


LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
NO. 11. 


“T is not certain that the plain truth about my 
cat will strengthen Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
descent of men from some lower form of animal ; 
but one can never say what number of isolated 
facts may be sufficient to establish a general prin- 
ciple. If Mr. Darwin does not prove that we are 
nearer the animals, he certainly makes us conscious 
that the animals are nearer us than has been gen- 
erally supposed, and it will be very strange if a 
recognition of this does not procure them better 
treatment from us. But before I speak of my cat, 
and because I do not desire to put him in bad com- 
pany, I want to notice one evidence of the truth 
of the Darwin theory that seems to have escaped 
his observation. 

We have all noticed a tendency in certain men 
at times to go back into brute conditions, and to 
exhibit the strongest brute characteristics. We 
know how this is shown in the physiognomy. Take 
a fellow of infinite self-conceit, and give him full 
swing in it, and prosperity. He is certain to bud 
and bourgeon, even to a certain arrangement of 
his hair; with reference to his ears, into resem- 
blance to an enlightened ass. Do you think. the 
resemblance of the portraits of Martin Van Buren 
to a fox was accidental? In Kaulbach’s outlines of 


' 


Reynard, there is a portrait of an aged fox, which 
is the exact image of a man I know, and there is 
great accord in the characters of the two animals. 
A person intensely selfish, indulging especially 
the coarser appetites, often gets to have a snout- 
like look about the mouth. Puppies in pantaloons 


whiskered terriers, the impertinent, full-bearded, 
small-featured “fice” (a contemptible variety of 
dog, not in the dictionary)—it is singular how little 
the barber and tailor can do to take away the puppy 
look from some mon. Then there are tine fellows 
whom we all like, who look like noble dogs, of dif- 
ferent breeds. But it is chiefly in the direction of 
vice and deterioration that this lapse of men to- 
ward resemblance to animals is noticeable. The 


on being distinct from the brutes. "Phere is no 
more disgraceful sight than the scramble of hogs, 
when the pen-gate is lifted, and they are given 
access to the trough, flowing with that disagree- 
able mixture, upon which people seem to like to 
feed the beasts they are soon to eatin turn. Yet 
if you have ever stood at the door of a Western 
hotel dining-room, when the gong sounded, and 
seen the rush and scramble for places at the trough, 
and the rapacity with which all the food within 
reach of each pig was seized and bolted, yeu know 
as much about the habits of pigs as it is necessary 
to know—unless you intend to become one your- 
self. 

I constantly regret that my cat cannot talk. He 
is very proficient in the sign language, but he must 
have many ideas which he cannot express by that, 
especially as I do not perfectly comprehend it. His 
ordinary wants he can make known, but I see by 
the searching, appealing loek in his eye that he 
desires often to express what is within him, un- 
connected with his love of eating, liberty and heat; 
we all have such deep thoughts in rare moments. 
That he can understand much that is said to him 
seems evident, though not as much as dogs do 
often. How do we know that dogs, the best of 
them, not congenital mutes, only born inarticulate 
as to language, and never deaf, and indeed some 
other animals, do not understand what we are say- 
ing, and are not often pained by our remarks, to 
which they are, by our rule of order, unable to rise 
to reply? They continually wince under profan- 
ity, when it is applied to them. 

My cat is of royal Maltese blood, magnificent in 
siZe, with throat and chest of ermine and feet 
tipped with white; conscious of his beauty, but 
not proud of it. His face is aristocratic and re- 
fined in its lines, having the poetic chin and ex- 
panded brow which the painters all give Shakes- 
peare. There is nothing coarse in his features, 
nor have I ever seen them distorted with any vi- 
cious or low expression. As a hunter he has no 
equal among my acquaintances; and he is armed 
with most formidable claws, but is extremely 
careful never to use them in his intercourse with 
his human fellow-beings. Under the greatest 
provocation his magnanimity is conspicuous—his 
kindly dignity is undisturbed. Nothing can ex- 
ceed his pertinacity in asking for what he wants, 
and he always knows exactly and definitely what 
he does want, but no amount of repulse or sharp 
refusal will cause in him the least anger, or ruffle 
his placid temper. With the mingled sweetness 
and firmness of some old martyr, he simply takes 
his stand on his rights. 

He exhibits uncommon affection and attachment 
to those of his own household, especially discrim- 
inating, I may add, in favor of the Protestant 
members of it ; but he never goes into the cat so- 
ciety, which is large and tolerably respectable in 
his neighborhood. His affection is not, however, 
of the sentimental, licking, slobbering kind. He 
likes to be with his friends, and appears to take 
great comfort in their presence, and now and then 
he expresses his pleasure by low purrings, or by 
rubbing his sleek coat against the leg of his com- 
panion ; and at rare intervals by climbing up and 
lifting his handsomw face near that of his friend. 
But I feel that I have no right to expose such mo- 
ments of affection, which to him may be sacred. 
I ought to say, however, and I do it purely in the 
interests of science, that on occasions of my wife’s 
temporary absence from home, he has seemed to 
exhibit uncommen sympathy for my loneliness ; 
coming to my room early in the morning and 
displaying unusual-fellow feeling. I am not 
certain (so biased am I by human intercourse) that 
there is not mixed with this feeling a selfish desire 
for his breakfast. He very often exhibits grati- 
tade. When we let him in on a cold night at the 
window—to reach which he climbs up:the bay win- 
dow—he always expresses unmistakable gratitude ; 
but if he comes in on a warm night, he makes no 
sort of demonstration. 

The religious instinct, or sentiment, is justly re- 
garded as peculiar to man. But if “cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” this cat is in the right line of 
evolution. He is neatness itself. The ancient Jews 
used: to wash their hands before eating ; he invari- 


ably washes after eating, and is as punctilious 


are so common as to excite no remark ; the little side-. 


habit of feeding is one in which we pride ourselves: 


about it as if he understood finger-bowl etiquette. 
I have spoken of his preference for the society of 
Protestants; he dislikes to stay in the kitchen, 
and opens the door and leaves it as soon as he has 
been fed. This may be, howevor, from mere’ ar- 
istocracy of feeling. He has certainly great love 
of approbation. Sk#led as he is in hunting, and 
very successful, he is as proud of his trophies as a 
shooting-match elub. He always brings to us any 
bird, rat, or flying-squirrel that he catches, before 
he eats it, and seems to delight in showing it. 

The meso beauty, the love of what is beauti- 


ful, is another distinguishing trait of man. It is: 


impossible to say how far my cat is cultivated in 
this direction. In the Summer, I have noticed that 
he always establishes himself where there is a 
pleasant prospect, and will look at the view by the 
hour, In the Winter, after an unusually beautiful 
snow-storm, when the landscape is white and soft 
in the sunshine, he will sit by the window for a 
long time gazing upon the lovely scene. Of course 
he has memory, and the power of choice, which 
exhibits reason, and something which is very like 
will. That he prefers brown bread to white bread 
shows that he is up on the phosphatefood question. 
That, when there are oystersand game in the house, 
he will refuse other sort of food, shows his knowl- 
edge of his rights. That he has a conscience I do 
not know, but if he has it is an unaccusing one, 
for I never saw any one with greater capacity for 
sleep, especially in the day-time. * 

The Larches, March i, DUDLEY. 


SPARE-MINU TE PAPERS—_No. 
“ The greatest of these is charity.” 


ERTAINLY the divine principle of love was 
an attribute of the first created soul, and is 
an endowment of the race. It has always had 
honor and reverence, too, shining with greater or 
less purity of light, from traditions, mythologies, 
poems, histories, ever since man acquired the power 
of declaring himself. The forms, and modes, and 
manifestations, too, have in the: progress of the 
age become of a higher sort. There is both 
more and better love in haa world to-day than 
was before. . 

But, after all, when the full import of the sweet 
name of Charity is thought upon, we shall confess 
ourselves barbarians in loving. . It is not hkely 
that we shall become fully enlightened in this state 
of our existence, nor will our deaf ears and deafer 
hearts admit more than a dull echo of the signifi- 
cance with which the Master, who sanctified hu- 
man speech by using it, uttered the name of Love. 
Words can have no more meaning than is in the 
soul of the listener. The soul which conceives 
more grandly than others, cannot so express itself 
as to be understood. 

Suppose, under the theory of asieadiinn which 
assumes the conscious soul to be wrought into a 
sublime frenzy, and in this exaltation to realize 
vividly the full force of its utterances, that we 
could share equally with him all that constituted 
the meaning in Paul’s mind when he spoke the 
name of charity—the complete disinterestedness, 
the utter abnegation of self, the ineffable tender- 
ness, the sweetness, the gentleness, the living for 
others, the dying for others? We should then 
have infixed, at once and forever, an ideal, com- 
pared with which all that the race has felt or 
known or practiced of love, would seem rude and 
groveling. Yet the human heart is wonderfully 
moved by the exhibition of pure love, and nothing, 
I think, so exalts and purifies it, and reveals to it- 
self the sources of its immortal happiness, as to be 
made suddenly acquainted with some new act of 
unselfish affection done by man for man. How 
can we account for the strange and tender exal- 
tation which possesses us at such a moment? Is 
there not a sudden revelation to us of the divine 
love, an inspiration in a true and holy sense, which 
seeks to declare the supremacy and immortality 
of love? 

I was present the other day at the funeral ser- 
vices of a poet, whose sweet songs were not sweet- 
er than the familiar daily words of her gentle life. 
There were present many persons more or less em- 
inent in the various walks of intellectual life, who, 
since they are used to move the minds of others, 
are not perhaps so apt, at least for unworthy cause, 
to be moved themselves. The officiating minister 
spoke lovingly and well, because he spoke from » 
full heart touched sorrowfully by the loss of one 
who had been both parishioner and dear friend. 
Still he could not express more of sorrow than was 
in the hearts of all before, and the strains of his 
own grief blended in easy sadness with the reflec- 
tions of his audience. But at last he came to tell 
of a certain poor old woman, also of his parish, 
who, growing more and more necessitous, must 
be helped by the charitable. This came to the 
knowledge of the poet,and from her bed of dread- 
ful suffering she besought that she, too, might be 
permitted to contribute. And materials being 
brought her, she wreught with her thin, dying 
fingers a cap to shelter the head of poor old Mrs. 


Brown. This was her last work, and putting it 
aside, with the needle left sticking in it, she de- 
parted to Him who said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these, ye did it unto me.” When the 
minister reached this point in his statement, the 
eyes of almost all present flowed with sudden tears, 
and row upon row of heads were bent forward 
upon breasts strangely stirred with holy emotion. 
The fountains of the great deep of the mysterious 
human soul were broken up at the light touch of 
this trivial act of unselfish love, which at that mo- 
ment seemed to be of greater value than all other 
gifts and graces and virtues. Of all things three 
are reckoned worthy to abide, and the greatest of 
these is Charity. B. 
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CHAPTER XV.—Continued. 

As I was tumbling over the books that filled 
every cornet, there fell out from a little niche a 
photograph, or rather ambrotype, such as were in 
use in the infancy of the art. It fell directly into 
my hand, so that taking it up it was impossible 
not to perceive what it was, and I recognized in 
an instant the person. It was the head of my 
cousin Caroline, not as I knew her now, but as I 
remembered her years ago, when she and I went 
to the Academy together. 

It is almost an involuntary thing, on such occa- 
sions, to exclaim, “ Who is this?” But Bolton was 
80 very reticent a being that I found it extremely 
difficult to ask him a personal question. There 
are individuals who unite a great winning and 
sympathetic faculty with great reticence. They 
make you talk, they win your confidence, they are 
interested in you, but they ask nothing from you, 
and they tell you nothing. Bolton was all the 
while doing obliging things for me and for Jim, 
but he asked nothing from us; and while we felt 
safe in saying anything in the world before him, 
and while we never felt at the moment that 
conversation flagged, or that there was any de- 
ficiency in sympathy and good fellowship on his 
part, yet upon reflection we could never recall 
anything which let us into the interior of bis own 
life-history. 

The finding of this little memento impressed 
me, therefore, oddly,—as if a door had suddenly 
been opened into a private cabinet where I had no 
right to look, or an open letter which I had -no 
right to read had been inadvertently put into my 
hands. I looked round on Bolton, as he sat qui- 
etly bending over a book that he was consulting, 
with his pen in hand and his cat at his elbow ; but 
the question I longed to ask stuck fast in my 
throat, and I silently put back the picture in its 
place, keeping the incident to ponder in my heart. 
What with the one pertaining to myself, and with 
the thoughts suggested by this, I found myself in 
a disturbed state that I determined to resist by 
setting myself a definite task of 80 many pages of 
my article. 

In the evening, when Jim came in, I recounted 
my adventure and showed him the card. 

He surveyed it with a prolonged whistle. 
“Good now!” he said; “the ticket sent by the 
Providence Express. + I see—” 

“Who are these Van Arsdels, Jim ?” 

“Upper tens,” said Jim, decisively. ‘“ Not the 
oldest Tens, but the second batch. Not the 
old Knickerbocker Vanderhoof, and Vanderhyde, 
and Vanderhorn set that Washy Irving tells 
about,—but the modern nobs. Old Van Arsdel 
does a smaching importing business—is worth his 
millions—has five girls, all handsome—two out— 
two more to come out, and one strong-minded 
sister who has retired from the world, and isn’t 
seen out anywhere. The one you saw was Eva; 
they say she’s to marry Wat Sydney,—the greatest 
match there is going in New York. How do you 
say—shall you go, Wednesday ?” 

“ Do you know them ?” 

“Oh, yes. Alice Van Arsdel is a splendid girl, 
and we are good friends, and I look in on them 
sometimes just to give them the light of my coun- 
tenance. They are always after me to lead the 
German in their parties ; but [ve given that up. 
Hang it all! it’s too steep on a fellow that has to 
work all day, with no let up, to be kept dancing 
till daylight wrth those girls. It don’t pay!” 

“T should think not,” said I. , 


“You see,” pursued Jim, “these girls have noth- : 


ing under heaven to do, and when they’ve danced 
all night, they go to bed and sleep till till eleven 
or twelve o'clock the next day and get *heir rest ; 
while we fellows have to be up and in our offices 
at seven o’clock next morning. The fact is, it may 
do fer once or twice, but it knocks a fellow up 
pretty fast. It’s a bad thing for the fellows; they 
get to taking wine and brandy and one thing or 
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another to keep up, and the rents only knows 
what comes of it.” 

“‘ And are these Van Areaitp that frivolous 
set?” said I. 

‘Well, you see they are really not frivolous, 
vither ; they are nice girls, well educated, gradu- 
ated at the Universal Thingumbob College, where 
ihey teach girls everything that ever has been 
heard of, before they are seventeen. And then 
they have lived in Paris, and lived in Germany, 
nnd lived in Italy, and picked up all the lan- 
scuages; sothat when they have anything to say 
ihey haye a choice of four languages to say it in.” 

‘“‘ And have they anything to say worth hearing 
in any of the four?” said I. 

“Well, yes, now, honor bright. There’s Alice 
Van Arsdel: she’s ambitious as the devil, but, 
after all, a good, warm-hearted girl under all— 

und smart! there’s no denying that.” 

“ And this lady ?” said I, fingering the card. 

“Eva? Well, she’s had a great run ; ; she’s kill- 
ing, as they say, and she’s pretty—no denying 
that; and, really, there’s a good deal to her,—like 
the sponge cake at the bottom of the trifle, you 
know, with a good smart flavor of wine and 
spice.” 

“ And she’s engaged to— whom did you say ?” 

“Wat Sydney.” 

“ And what sort of a man is he ?” 

“What sort? why, he’s a rich man; owns all 
sorts of things,—gold mines in California, and 
tead mines in Lake Superior, and salt works, and 
railroads. In fact, the thing is to say what he 
doesn’t own. Immense head for business,—regu- 
lar steel-trap to deal with,—has the snap of a 
pike.” 

“Pleasing prospect for a domestic companion,” 

<aid I, 

“Oh, as to that, I believe Wat is good-hearted 
enough to his own folks. They say he is very de- 
voted to his old mother and a parcel of old maid 
aunts,.and as he’s rich, it’s thought a great virtue. 
Nobody sings my praises, I notice, because I mind 
my mammy and Aunt Sarah. You see it takes a 
million-power solar eases to bring out fel- 
lows’ virtues.” 

“Is the gentleman 9” 

“Well, if he was poor, nobody would think 
much of his looks. If he had, say, a hundred 
thousand or two, he would be called fair to mid- 
dling in looks. As it is, the girls rave about him. 
ile’s been after Eva now for six months, and the 
other girls are ready to tear her eyes out. But 
the engagement hasn’t come out yet. I think 
~he’s making up her mind to him.” 

** Not in love, then ?” 

“Well, she’s been queen so long she’s blasé and 
difficult, and likes to play with her fish before she 
‘ands him. But of course she must have him. 
(tirls like that must have money to keep ’em up; 
that’s the first requisite. I tell you the purple 
and fine linen of these princesses come to some- 
thing. Now, as rich men go, she’d find ten worse 
than Wat where there’s one better. Then she’s 
heen out three seasons. There’s Alice just come 
out, and Alice is a stunner, and takes tremen- 
dously! And then there’s Angeline, a handsome, 
apiey little witch, smarter than either, that is just 
fluttefing, and scratching, and tearing her hair 
with impatience to have her turn. And behind 
Angeline there’s Marie—she’s got a confounded 
pair of eyes. So you see there’s no help for it; 
Miss Eva must abdicate and mas room for the 
next comer.” 

“Well,” said I, “ about this 

“ Oh! go, by all means,” said Jim. “It will be 
fun. Tll go with you. You see it’s Lent now, 
thank the stars! and so there’s no dancing,—only 
juiet evenings and lobster salad ; because, you see, 
we're all repenting of our sins and getting ready 
iv goatit again after Easter. A fellow now can 
«o to receptions, and get away in time to have a 
night’s rest, and the girls now and then talk a 
tittle sense between whiles. They can talk sense 
when they like, though one wouldn’t believe it of 
‘om. Well, take care of yourself, my son, and Ill 
inke you round there on Wednesday evening.” 
And Jim went whistling down the stairs, leaving 
ime to finish my article on the Domestic Manners 
of the Greeks. 

I remember that very frequently that evening, 
while stopping to consider how I should begin the 


next sentence, I unconsciously embellished the} 


margin of my manuscript by writing “ Eva, Eva, 
iva Van Arsdel” in an absent-minded, mechan- 
ical way. In fact, from that time, that name be- 
san often to obtrude itself on every bit of paper 
when I tried my pen. 

The question of going to the Wednesday even- 
ing reception was settled in the affirmative. 
What was to hinder my taking a look at fairy 
land in a:purely philosophical spirit? Nothing, 
certainly. If she were engaged she was nothing 
to me,—never would be. So, clearly there was no 
danger, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE GIRL OF OUR PERIOD. 
[Letter from Eva Van Arsdel to Mrs. Courtney.) 


My dear Friend and Teacher :—I scarcely dare 
irust myself to look at the date of your kind let- 
ter. Can it really be that I have let it lie al- 
ost a year, hoping, meaning, sincerely intend- 
ing to answer it, and yet doing nothing about 
: ? Oh! my dear friend, I was a better girl 
while I was under your care than I am now; 
in those timac I really did my duties; I never put 


off things, and I came somewhere near satisfying 
myself. Now, I live in a constant whirl—a whirl 
that never ceases. I am carried on from day to 
day, from week to week, from month to month, 

with nothing to show for it except a succession of 
what girls call “ good times.” I don’t read any- 
thing but stories ; I don’t study ; I don’t write; I 
don’t sew; I don’t draw, or play, or sing, to any 
real purpose. I just “go into society,” as they call 
it. I am an idler, and the only thing I am good 
for is that I help to adorn a house for the enter- 
tainment of idlers; that is about all. 

Now Lent has come, and I am thankful for the 
rest from parties and dancing; but yet Lent 
makes me blue, because it gives me some time to 
think; and besides that, when all this whirligig 
stops awhile, I feel how dizzy and tired it has 
made me. And then I think of all that you used 
to tell me about the real object of life, and all 
that I so sincerely resolved in my school-days 
that I would do and be, and I am quite in despair 
about myself. 

It is three years since I really “came out,” as 
the phrase goes. Up to that time I was far happier 
than I have been since, because I satisfied myself 
better. You always said, dear friend, that I was 
a good scholar, and faithful to every duty; and 
those days, when I had a definite duty for each 
heur, and did it well, were days when I liked my- 
self better than now. I did enjoy study. I en- 
joyed our three years in Europe, too, for then, 
with much variety ard many pleasures, I had 
regular studies; I was learning something, and 


-did not feel that I was a mere do-nothing. 


But since I have been going into company I am 
perfectly sick of myself. For the first year it 
was new to me, and I was hght-headed and 
thought it glorious fun. It was excitement 
all the time—dressing, and going, and seeing, and 
being admired, and, well—flirting. I confess I 
liked it, and went inte it with all my might,—par- 
ties, balls, opera, concerts all the winter in New 
York, and parties, balls, etc. at Newport and Sar- 
atoga in Summer. It was a sort of prolonged de- 
lirium. I didn’t stop to think about anything, 
and lived like a butterfly, by the hour. Oh! the 
silly things I have said and done! I find myself 
blushing hot when I think of them, because, you 
see, 1 am so excitable, and sometimes am 80 car- 
ried away, that afterward I don’t know what 1 
may have said or done! 

And now all this is coming to some end or 
other. This going into company can’t last for- 
ever. We must be married—that’s what we are 
for, they say; that’s what all this dressing, and 
dancing, and flying about has got toendin. And 
so mamma and Aunt Maria are on thorns, to get 
me off their hands and well established. I have 
been out three seasons. I am twenty-three, and 
Alice has just come out, and it is expected, of 
course, that I retire with honor. I will not stop 
to tell you that 1 have rejected about the usual 
number of offers that young ladies in my position 
get, and I haven’t seen anybody that I care a cop- 
per for. 

Well, now, in this crisis, comes this Mr. Sid- 
ney, who proposed to me last Fall, and I re- 
fused point-blank, simply and only because I 
didn’t love him, which seemed to me at that 
time reason enough. Then mamma and Aunt 
Maria took up the case, and told me that I was 
a foolish girl to throw away such an offer: a man 
of good character and standing, an excellent 
business man, and so immensely rich—with such 
a splendid place at Newport, and another in New 
York, and a fortune like Aladdin’s lamp! 

I said I didn’t love him, and they said I hadn’t 
tried ; that I could love him if I only made up my 
mind to, and why wouldn’t I try? Then papa 
turned in, who very seldom has anything to say 
to us girls, or about any family matters, and said 
how delighted he should be to see me married to 
a man so capable of taking care of me. So, among 
them all, I agreed that I would receive his visits 
and attentions asa friend, with a view to trying 
to love him; and ever since I have been banked 
up in flowers and confectionery, and daily drift- 
ing into relations of closer and closer intimacy. 


Do I find myself inlove? Nota bit. Frankly, 
dear friend, to tell the awful truth, the thing that 
weighs dowr my heart is, that if this man were 
not so rich, 1 know I shouldn’t think of him. If he 
were a poor young man, just beginning business, 
I know | should not give him a second thought; 
neither would mother, nor Aunt Maria, nor any of 
us. But here are all these worldly advantages! 
I confess I am dazzled by them. Iam silly, Iam 
weak, Iam ambitious. I like to feel that I may 
have the prize of the season—the greatest offer in 
the market. I know I am envied, and, oh, dear 
me! though it’s naughty, yet one does like to be 
envied. Besides, to tell the truth, though I am not 
in love with him, I am not in love with anybody 
else. I respect him, and esteem him, and all that, 
in a quiet, negative sort of way, and mother and 
Aunt Maria say everything else will come—after 
marriage. Willit? Isitright? Is this the way 
I ought to marry? 

But then, you know, I must marry somebody— 
that, they say, is a fixed fact. It seems to be un- 
derstood that I am asort.of helpless affair, to be 
taken care of, and that now is my time to be dis- 
posed of ; and they tell me every day that if I let 
this chance go, I shall regret it all my life. 

Do you know I wish there were convents that 
one could go out of the world into? Cousin So- 
phia Sewell has joined the Sisters of St. John, and 


says she never was 80 happy. She does look so 


eheerful, and she is so busy from morning till 

night, and has the comfort of doing so much good 

- a lotof those poor little children, that I envy 
er. 

But I cannot become a Sister. What would 
mamma say if she knew I even thought of it? 
Everybody would think me crazy. Nobody would 
believe how much there is in me that never comes 
to hight, nor how miserable it makes me to be the 
poor, half-hearted thing that I am. 

You know, dear friend, about sisterd Ida’s pecu- 
liar course, and how very much it has vexed mam- 
ma. Yet, really and truly, I can’t help respecting 
Ida. It seems to me she shows a real strength of 
principle that lack. She went into gay society 
only a little while before she gave it up, and her 

ns, I think, were good ones. She said it 
weakened her health, weakened her mind; that 
there was no use in it, and that it was just making 
her physically and morally helpless, and that she 
wanted to live for a purpose of her own. She 
wanted to go to Paris, and study for the medical 
profession; but neither papa, nor mamma, nor 
any of the family would hear of it. But Ida per- 
sisted that she would do something, and finally 
papa took her into his business, to manage the 
foreign correspondence, which she does admira- 
bly, putting all her knowledge of languages to 
account. He gives her the salary of a confiden- 
tial clerk, and she lays it up, with the intention 
finally of carrying her purpose. 
_ Ida is a good, noble woman, of a strength and 
independence perfectly incomprehensible to me. 
I can desire, but I cannot do; Iam weak and ir- 
resolute. People can talk me round, and do any- 
thing with me, and I cannot help myself. 

Another thing makes me unhappy. Ida refused 
to be confirmed when I was, because, she said, 
confirmation was only a sliam ; that the girls were 
just as wholly: worldly after as before, and that it 
did no earthly good. 

Well, you see, I was confirmed ; and, oh dear 
me! I was sincere, God knows. I wanted to be 
good—to live a higher, purer, nobler life than I 
have lived; and yet, after all, it is I, the child of 
the Church, that am living a life of folly, and 
show, and self-indulgence ; and it is Ida, who 
doubts the Church, that is living a life of indus- 
try, and energy, and self-denial. 


Why is it? The world that we promise to re- 
nounce, that our sponsors promised that we should 
renounce—what is it, and where is it? Do those 
vows mean anything? if so, what? I meant to 
do all that I ought to; but how to know what? 
There’s Aunt Maria, my god-mother, she did the 
renouncing for me at my baptism, and promised 
solemnly that I should abjure “the vain pomp 
and glory of the world, with all covetous desires 
of the same; that I should not follow, or be led 
by them ;” yet she has never, that I can see, had 
one thought of anything else but how to secure 
to me just exactly those very things. That I 
should be first in society, be admired, followed, 


flattered, and make a rich, splendid marriage; 


has been her very heart’s desire and prayer; and 
if I should renounce the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, really and truly, she would be utterly 
heart-broken. So would mamma. 

I don’t mean to lay all the blame on them, either. 
I have been worldly, too, and ambitious, and 
wanted to shine, and been only too willing to fall 
in with all their views. ~— 

But it really is hard for a person like me to 
stand alone, against my own heart, and all my re- 
latives, particularly when I don’t know exactly, in 
each case, what to do, and what not; where to 
begin to resist, and where te yield. 

Ida says that it is a sin tospend nights in danc- 
ing, 80 that one has to lie in bed like an invalid 
all the next day. She says it is a sin to run down 
one’s health for no good purpose; and yet we 
girls all do it—everybody does it. We all go 
from party to party, from concert to ball, and 
from ball to something else. We dance the Ger- 
man three or four nights a week ; and then, when 
Sunday comes, sometimes I find that there is the 
Holy Communion—and then I am afraid to go. I 
am like the man that had not on the wedding 
garment. 

It seems to me that our church services were 
made for real Christians—people like the primitive 
Christians, who made a real thing of it ; they gave 
up everything and went down and worshiped in 
the catacombs, for instance. I remember seeing 
those catacombs where they held their church far 
down under ground when I wasin Rome. There 
would be some meaning in such people’s using our 
service, but when I try to go through with it I fear 
to take such words on my lips. I wonder that no- 
body seems to feel how awful those words are, and 
how much they must mean, if they mean anything. 
It seems to me so solemn to say to God, as we do 
say in the communion service, “ Here we offer and 
present unto Thee, O, Lord, ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice unto Thee ”—— 


I see so many saying this who ne 
think of it again; and, oh, my dear fri 
said it myself, and been no better after and 
new, alas, I too often turn away from tiie holy or- 
dinance beeause I feel that it is only a mockery to 
utter them, living as I do. 

About this marriage. Mr. Sydney is net at all a. 
religious man ; he is all for this world, and I don’t 
think I shall grow much better by it. 

I wish there were somebody that could strength- 


seem to 
d, I have 


b sheen ney help me to be my better self. I have 


| dreams of a sort of man like King Arthur, and the 


Knights of the Holy Grail; a man, noble, holy, 
and religious. Such an one I would follow if I 

broke away from every one else; but, alas, no such 

are in our society, at least I never have 

metany. Yet I have it in me to love, even to 

death, if I found a real hero. I marked 4 place in 

a book the other day, which said : 

“There is not so much difficulty in being willing 
to die for one, as finding one worth dying for.” 

I haven’t,-and they laugh, at me as a romantic 
girl when I tell them what. I would do if I found 
my ideal. 

Well, I suppose you see howfe’s all likely to end. 
We drift, and drift and drift, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if I drifted at last into this marriage. I see it 
all before me, just what it will be,—a wonderful 
wedding, that turns all New York topay turvy— 
diamonds, laces, cashmeres, infinite flowers, and 
tube roses of course, till one’s head aches,—clang, 
and ding, and bang and buzz ;—triumphal proces- 
sions to all the watering: places; tour in Europe, 
and then society life in New York, ad infinitum. 

Oh, dear, if I only could get up some enthusiasm 
for him! He likes me, but he don’t like the things 
that I like, and it is terribly slow work entertain- 
ing him—but when we are married we shan’t see so 
much of eaeh other, I suppose, and shall get on as 
other folks do.. Papa and mamma hardly ever see 
much of each other, but I suppose they are all 
right. Aunt Maria says, love or no love at the 
beginning, it all comes to this sort of jog-trot at 
the end. The husband is the man that settles the 
bills, and takes care of the family, that’s all. 

Ida says—but I won’t tell you what Ida says— 
she always makes me feel blue. 

Do write me a good scolding letter; rouse me 
up; shame me, scold me, talk hard to me, and see 
if you can’t make something of me. Perhaps it 
isn’t too late. Your affectionate bad girl, 


EVA. 
( To be continued.) 


SOUNDINGS IN GOETHE’S FAUST. 
BY MRS. FRISSELLE. 


POEM so extraordinary as this great master- 
piece of Goethe’s, can never be dismissed 
and put aside with mere common literary cour- 
tesy. For more than half a century its construc- 
tion and characters have received various judg- 
ments from keenest critics, of differing moral 
sentiments; and its more than thirty English 
translations have each been received with increas- 
ing interest. 

He that has patiently and painfully struggled 
through the rugged text of the original, as well as 
he who has, at ease, enjoyed Bayard Taylor’s fine 
translation, will fee] not only the fascination of 
the poem for many a day, but a haunting interest 
also in its profounder teachings. Its “spirita” . 
will trouble memory and imagination long; even 
reason and conscience will sometimes seem appall- 
ed in their spectral presence. 

To the many readers of Faust in this matter-of- 
fact period, the great attraction of the 
cannot, certainly, lie in the dramatic form of the 
poem ; for, of the aeting of the “puppet plays” of 
a by-gone age, and a foreign land, we Americans 
can have but little knowledge, indeed less than 
enough to stir our sympathies. Much, therefore, 
in the arrangement of the plot that was, perhaps, 
necessary for its original scenic presentation, is 
thus lost upon us later readers, or ignored as un- 
meaningly absurd. And further, while we ac- 
knowledge the light which Mr. Taylor has just 
now shed upon certain “vexed” passages, still, 
knowing what lies deeper, we weary of researches 
about non-essentials. 

It is as if one approached the brink of some hor- 
rid abyss, and then, content in describing the 
flowery margin, refused to look over and down to 
the depths where the thundering cataract expired 
in spray. Thus wesare given many and curious 
readings of the old Faust-legend: the historical 
Doctor is again set forth, and unrelishable items 
of the quaint, wild, student life of that sensual 
time ; together with citations from the popular 
beliefs in necromancy, and the habits and speech 
of wizards and witches, and hosts of mythical © 
creatures “that walk the earth, both when we 
wake and when we sleep.” All these keep us from 
the idea of the poem, nor do we reach it when we 
settle in our own minds whether Goethe did or did 
not find ample materials in his own long and 
stormy experience, for the scenes in whidh Faust 
and Margaret are presented. 

One can be pardoned for believing, after reading . 
Goethe’s autobiography, that the unrest of the 
learned Faust was a true reflection of all the au- 
thor’s earlier years, and of which the wisdom of 
age seemed never quite to have dispossessed him. 
And, to quote the same authority, more than one 
Margaret was known to him. To return, are we 
not especially drawn to this poem because we here 
face again the great unsolved’ problem of moral 
evil? Surely we can find no pleasure in the sad 
pictures of allurement, shame, and despair, as 
word-paintings only! Not on account of their 
setting and semi-supernatural accessories, either, — 
can we mistake them for other than representa- 
tions of the great temptation and fall of man. If 
we can define what thrills us in the story of Eden, 
we can, in kindred words, name the spell of Faust. 
Whether we acknowledge that “in Adam’s fall we 
sinned all,” or not, we consent to something in 
that transaction in which we hold vital and per- 
sonal interest. We are willing to believe it is the 
voice of God withiz us that thus bears witness to 


| revelation, and alae ta the lesser teachings of the 
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issues Of sin, as Milton and Goethe have depicted 
them. 

And the pitiful fact of being personally suscepti- 
ble to the wiles of an adversary who has baits for 
even the comparatively innocent, and also for the 
“loftily wise,” we find here, as in the Bible, to be 
a central point of moving interest. This idea of a 
covenant with evil, in order “to enjoy the pleas- 


ures of sin for a season,” is too awful to dwell 


upon. The workings of a human seul in such toils 
may be a mystery in which angels on earth and in 
Heaven may find only « pitying interest, a holy 
curiosity, to stimulate to saving ministrations. 
Goethe is not Christian enough to show us the 
Divine Saviour, as the One alone who could lift up 
and save! 

Before the curtain falls on Part I. we are shown 
a single pencil of light that seems to pierce the 
gloom of poor Margaret’s dungeon, in the voice 
from “above,”—“ She is saved ;” though, whether 
her despair was thus consciously invaded by heav- 
enly hope, we are left in more than poetic doubt. 
So, then, we find in this moving poem, within 
illuminated pages, along with lovely lyrics and 
charming fancies, the sad, old story that must 
touch the Christian reader’s heart with a fresh im- 
pulse to go and “tell Jesus.” For, since Fausts 
and Margarets are the constant reproductions of 
restless and weak humanity, so universal should 
the only deliverance from sin and its issues be 
again and again proclaimed. Better than the finis 
of Goethe would we wrtte down the Master’s call: 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest;” and 
“Go and sin no more ;” for here is redemption and 
absolution to the still living actors in tragedies as 
sad as Goethe’s. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


HENRY WAKD BEECHER. 
CHRIST THE EFFECTUAL CURE OF SIN. . 


OU all remember the case of the afflicted 
woman who, having wasted many years, and 
squandered much means, in a useless endeavor to 
find some remedy for her complaint, getting nothing 
better, but rather growing worse, at last came to 
our Saviour to be healed. But has it occurred to 
you how a cure wrought by Christ contrasted, by 
its suddenness and thoroughness, and by its blessed- 
ness as well, with cures wrought by any ordinary 
method ? 

If you transfer this thought to those who are awak- 
ened to a sense of their sickness of heart and soul, 
how few there are who go at once, and at first, to the 
Lord Jesus Christ! This woman was justified, in 
that she had not heard of him, and that he had not 
been accessible to her. Perhaps this was the first 
time in her life that she had an opportunity to make 
her case known to the Saviour. But it is not soin 
analogous cases. Men imitate her without her justi- 
fying reasons. Men attempt to cure themselves by 
every natural means rather than go to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. There are many instances of persons 
that rely wholly for the cure of their soul, for the 
health of their spirit, upon the customs of the so- 
ciety in which they live, upon family influences, 
upon religion, upon church influences. They hope 
that these will make them moral; but, after all, 
though these things are not unwise; though it is 
right that men should regard customs, and subject 
themselves to all wholesome social and family influ- 
ences, and though it is better for men to avail them- 
selves of the teaching of the Church, that does not 
touch the root of the case. A man may do all these 
things, and yet be uncured. It is, after afl,,going to 
physicians that but salve over the pains, ‘and help 
the case from one day to another, but do not cure 
it. There is nothing that will ever cure the soul of 
aman but that which brings it into active agree- 
ment with the Lord himself. If your father and 
mother do not bring you, by a living faith, to Christ ; 
and if the customs and social and unsocial influences 
of your time do not bring you into communion with 
Christ; if your Church, or its teachings, do not 
bring you into intimate relations with Christ, you 
do not touch the case. You are sick still. It is not 
until the soul comes under the influence of the 
blessed Saviour, that it is cured. And yet, how 
many men stand attempting to cure themselves, and 
refuse the only cure for the soul—the Lord Jesus 
Christ! 

There are those who are bringing the power of 
their will to bear to, hold themselves right. Ido 
not blame them for that. Men will seek to develop 
a soul-life, and that, too, by the use of natural 
means; and yet, all thata man can himself do stops 
short of his necessities. All that the most resolute 
will and the best instructed understanding can do, 
is, after all, but the codperative element; and it 
depends for its full benefit upon the fact that God 
works in us, while we are working, to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. I would not say to those who 
are seeking to be moral, and to build up for them- 
selves a character of integrity, that these things are 
useless—not that: I simply would say that these 
things, good as they are, and useful as they are, do 
not reach the marrow of your case. For you need 
to be more than moral. Morality, for the most 
part, isa negative quality. What you need is posi- 
tive spiritual grace, and an active Christian life ; 
and for this you are dependent wholly upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ. be 


The same is true of men who have been bound by 
evil habits, but have been aroused to a sense of their 
condition, and are determined to shake off their 
habits. 

I have spoken thus far of the milder case of men 
that areinsin. There are a great many men who, 
although they are not outbreaking sinners, are 
themselves conscious that they are living lives of 


* Reported expressly for Taz CurreTiay Uni0N by T. J. 
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guilt—men, for instance, who are under the influence 
of a domineering will, that is perpetually oppress- 
ing them by grasping selfishness, who, at times, at 


least, are made conscious that this is the tenor and | pet 


fiow of their nature; men who are given over to 
greedy avarice, upon whom light now and then 
dawns; men of fiery temper which darts out liké 
lightning from the clouds to blast one and another. 
Men are at times awakened to a sense of these great 
and fundamental evils in them which domineer 
over them, and which threaten to destroy their 
souls; and they seek to cure themselves. They pray 
and they read, and they resolve. They put them- 
selves under circumstances where they shall not be 
tempted—which is very well as far as it- goes, and 
right enough. They attempt to bring the influence 
of friends upon them—which is all right as far as it 
goes. But, after all, if there is to be a thorough vic- 
tory gained in us over these more terrible diseases 
of our nature, it must come from the hand of God. 
And there are very many men that have gone 
all their life more or less suffering from these pas- 
sions and appetites, who, if they could have given 
their hearts to Christ, if they could have felt the 
expulsive power of divine love, if their whole na- 
ture could have been suffused with the divine Spirit, 
would have had an easy conquest. 

Upon this ground stand many who have broken 
out in sins worse than I have spoken of. There are 
many who have been addicted to sins of indulgence. 
For example, there are many who have given them- 
selves over to gross, gluttonous, sensuous living; 
and there are very few men, I think, that go so far 
as to live gluttonously and intemperately, who are 
not conscious that: they are sinners. Though they 
may carry on this mode of living fora great many 
years, and smother down the reproaches of their 
consciences, I think the time must come, first or 
last, when men will awake t«. the consciousness that 
they are going to hell, and that, too, by reason of 
their nature—their carnal appetites. And it is very 
remarkable, when men begin to arouse themselves 
from this .deathly poison and sickness to see the 
way in which they attempt to cure themselves. A 
man given over to intemperance often seeks to cure 
himself by the intervention of friends. He takes 
the pledge. He avoids places of temptation. He 
seeks to bring himself under those influences that 
shall encourage him to self-restraint. Sometimes 
he binds himself over, and puts himself under the 
care of institutions and physicians. All these things 
are right. But is there no remedy beyond these? 
Is there no power beyond them? I will not say that 
I do not believe an intemperate man can be re- 
formed until he becomes a Christian; but I will 
say that when a man is given over to intemperance, 
if he becomes a Christian I have more confidence 
that his reformation will be thorough. Nay, I say 
more, that if a man is going to reform himself from 
intemperance, the easiest way he can do it, is to give 
his heart to Christ, and become a real, consecrated, 
earnest, devoted Christian. I say, so far as reform- 
ation from one’s cup is concerned, it is a great deal 
easier to do the whole than a part. This is a casein 
which all is a great deal easier than any fractional 
portion. For if a man’s heart is really touched by 
the Spirit ef God, new motives are awakened, new 
scimulants are set at work, and new influences are 
brought to bear, of which one knows nothing who 
is in a state of nature. And though one may help 
himself by external means, though external means 
are not to be neglected; yet, after all, there is 
nothing that helps a man so much as the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. If one’s heart may be opened, so 
that God shall lend him something of his power 
and enthusiasm, this is the master influence that 
goes down to all parts of his nature, and gives effi- 
cacy to all the other influences which he may em- 
ploy. 

I am not sorry to see any man break away from 
bad company, from bad customs, from his own bad 
habits; but I say to myself, Oh, that he knew the 
better way to live! Oh, that, instead of curing him- 
self in order to become a Christian, he would be- 
come a Christian in order to cure himself!’’ This is 
the way to health. The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
fountain in which man should wash, not depending 
for cleansing and purity upon any external influ- 
ence—not even upon his association with com- 
panions and friends. These things are valuable as 
far as they go; and yet Christ is far better. 


Christ is passing by just now. Make haste to 
touch if only so much asthe hem of his garment, 
and see if straightway you do not feel throughout 
your whole being that healing which he shall in- 
spirein you. For, if he had power to stay the issue 
of blood which had existed twelve years, carrying 
with it weakness and pain, cannot your dizease Le 
healed by the same divine love by which that trouble 
wascured? 

It is scarcely possible that there should not be 
some men here, who, unless there is a cure for them, 
will ere long lie in a drunkard’s grave. But let me 
say to you, Christ can cure you, and nothing short 
of Christ can save you. This is the compendious 
remedy. Try the Saviour, and be healed. There 
are many that have attempted to break away from 
illicit and sensuous indulgences, that are utterly 
destroying men, and darkening their souls. 
strifes and troubles of men, as pictured by Dante, 
in the volumes of the Inferno, though they are 
coarse, and to be regarded as pictures of a sensuous 
age, drawn by a master hand, are not more terrible, 
I think, than the actual experiences of life. The 
strong man, bound by impetuous appetites against 
which his‘whole moral nature sets itself, and trom 
which he seeks time and again to tear himsclf away, 
and is again and again drawn back, is like a drown- 
ing man, caught by the waves of the sea. 

Have you never read the account of sailors that 
foundered near the shore, who, after being tossed 
and tossed, at length, well nigh exhausted, reached 
the shore; and who, just as they were beginning to 
make their. way up the heach, were swept back by 
some great wave; and who, when still more ex- 
hausted they again reached the shore, Were again 
overtaken and swept back ; until at last, with re- 


The. 


ceding strength, they sank, despairing to the depths 
of the ocean? | | 

1 have seeu men who were given up to illicit ap- 
ites; men who abhorred themselves; men who 
would have killed themselves if they had dared— 
for, with the utmost detestation of wickedness, 
there is often the utmost moral cowardice; I have 
known such meu who implored help; I have known 
such men that were possessed with impure devils 
that tormented them. And I say, that until the 
Lord Jesus Christ can «ome to such men, and say to 
the impure spirit, ‘‘ 1 command thee to come out of 
him,”’ they will not get well. 

And if there be those in my hearing who need 
such plain and’ faithful, but honest, wowds as these, 
I say to you, not that you should not use any other 
means, but that you should not deceive yourselves 
by supposing thatan ng is efficient or thoroughly 
safe, but coming to the Lord Jesus Christ hims-if. 

You must be born again. You must havea new 
heart. The spirit of God must help you in the 
great work, or you are lost. 

There are men that have been involved in dis- 
honesties and entangled by them, who hardly know 
their way out. I have no doubt that there have 
been many men who have been inveigled into 
tricky diskonesties, and who have gone from bad to 
worse, but who have come to a state of experience 
such that if they could be set back where they 
were when they first deviated from truth and rec- 
titude, they would with all their heart go back. But 
the question tliat meets them is how to break awa 
from those that allure them ; how to rid themselves 
of their evil associates ; and hew to change their 
thoughts and their habits. 

There are men who would not be gamblers any 
longer if they could help it. There are men who 
fain would not be thieves any longer. I have no 
doubt that there are professional thieves who 
they were not thieves. Ihave no doubt that there 
are some burglars who have consciences. We ap- 
py such words to men thoughtlessly, oftentimes. 

e are apt to forget that though a man is a robber, 
a murderer, or a burglar, he is yet a man who has 
reason, moral sense, feelings of affection} and, at 


times, imagination, more or less at play. Now and 
then the a man of such stature among bad men 
that we wonder how he allowed himself to be 


betrayed into their I cannot doubt that 
men under such circumstances frequently have 
sehen of conviction of sin and of great remorse. I 
ave no doubt that there have been very agonizin 
rayers offered up y | men who were convicts. 
ave no doubt that there has been many an angel- 
wing that has gone through granite walls to peni- 
tent prisoners. And I would not deny my relation- 
ship to these men. Iam brother to the thief; I am 
brother also to the murderer, bad as he is, wicked as 
he is, hopeless as he may be. And if there be any 
such here to-night (for who knows whom he is 
reaching to ?), 1 would say to them, There is relief 
or every one of you. You can get away from your 
curse; you can get away from wicked men; you 
oan set rid of the devil that is in emg Mag he 
LorddJesus Christ can set you free. There is a Christ 
that is adequate even to your case. Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ with all your heart, and you shall 
become a man, clean and pure ; and your flesh shall 
return to you as a little child’s even as Naaman’s 
flesh returned to him. 

It is easier to break off all immoralities at once, 
than to break them off one by one. It is easier to 
break them off t There 
is no greater mistake than that of attempting to do 
things ually. The easiest of all ways is to bring 
one’s self under the influence of a new heart, a new 
disposition—to become a Christjan: 

his is the simplest prescripfion for universal re- 
formation. Itis the introduction into a man ofa 
power by which he will be able to repel every 
assault, to resist every temptation. That which men 
need who have gone wrong, and who want to get 
right, is not will and stamina and resolution: it is 
divine 

If then, there be any of 9s here te-night, whose 
souls are moved toward a better life, stop not short 
with any outward means. In the silence of your 
room, in the privacy of your closet, or in the re- 
cesses of your own heart, speak to Him with whom 
is all power ; speak to Jesus whose power is under 
the control of infinite ‘ove; speak to Him who not 
only made Loe but who, for the love that he bore 
ve own life for you,—and you shall be 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
| SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL W. N. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE FISHES OF PUGET SOUND. 


rT\HERE is magic in the word Salmon. In a 

flash it has belted the continent with rails, 
and snatching me up from whatsoever place, la- 
bor, or mood I am in, curved the interval, and 
left me standing in a large wigwam of rushes, at 
once a dwelling and a drying-house, at the Dalles 
of the Columbia River. Red salmon, cleaned and 
split, hang over poles everywhere suspended from 
the roof-frame of the hut. The living skeleton of 
a squaw, vital enough to have inflammation of 
the eyes, and to stretch out claws begging for to- 
bacco, crouches at the slit in the mat, which 
serves for a door, and mumbles with the organs of 
speech. Am Indian, sick, lies wrapped in a blanket 
at one side. An Indian, lazy, reclines on some 
rushes beyond,—split salmon everywhere,—much 
little Indian in corners; the rush matting suffi- 
ciently rolled up in places on the sides and ends 
of the communal house, and in the roof overhead, 
to give ventilation. A girl is boning a salmon. 
The boning of the salmon draws me to the girl. 
She is kneeling. Her head droops over her work. 
I try to look at her hands at work in the air above 
her lap. ButI have tolook at her face—it is so 
beautiful. The point of a deer’s horn is a tool 
which she uses. Her fingers are pretty, and her 
hands are shapely—so pretty and shapely that I 
can’t see her work. But I know she is boning a 
salmon. Her hair is glossy, and smooth, and jet 
black. Bronze is the color of her forehead, bronze 
and rose the color of her cheeks and, her ear. 
Her chin has a dimple, and is child-like and round. 
Her lips are red, and conscious, and demure. 
Long and curved are the lashes of her ids. She 
will not look up, though I stand till the sun sets— 


|for she is boning a salmon, and is but fifteen 


yeara old, and is a maiden finished in every co- 
quetry, But her eyes are of her race—hazel black, 
and they are large, and liquid, and tender, with 
fire sufficient hidden in each, and a very fine 


mirth, which now is not hidden. She inwardly 
* Elaborated from notes tak by 


by Mr. Wilkeson 
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laughs at the gray-beard who pretends to be 
watching the boning of salmon. And the bosom 
of her blue cotton tunic gently rises and falls, and 
her shoulders slope with a ravishing grace and 
fullness. Her work makes a lap and an outline 
from girdle to knee that is as beautiful as Hebe’s 
kneeling in Heaven to pour drink to the gods. 
Thou incarnate grace, childlikeness, womanliness, 
mischief, and ravishing beauty,—thou wast a 
needed revelation. Now I know the mystery of 
the wonderful organization of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Now! understand how educated Scotch 
men and English men of culture lived for twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty years in the wilderness of the 
Northwest, and never repined for civilization or 
home; developing in the wilderness year by year 
into absolutely perfect government of murderous 
savages; into economists without waste; into 
gatherers of all valuable furs at prices that never 
were varied ; into machines that faultlessly work- 
ed their part in the greater Corporate mechanism, 
the most perfect and successful the world has yet 
seen. You girl, now blushing and smiling, but 


Y | refusing to look upward, and girls like you, dress- 


ing the skins of the deer, and fashioning mocca- 
sins for the feet of the braves, took captive every 
sense of those men, and held them in bondage. 
They could not quit you, and they remained in 
the country. But, thou lovely bronze statue, 
kneeling, boning the salmon with hand all white 
men should hastenin homage to kiss, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company is gone; its traders, and fac- 
tors, and servants are gone; its marriage to sehol- 
ars who know Latin and Greek, is gone. Alas! 
all are gone, and I weep to reflect that if Death 
be not merciful, and early take you away, Time 
will bring you toa slit in the mat which serves 
for a door, where you will crouch, bony and skin- 
ny, and beg for tobacco with outstretched claws. 
Angel of Death! kill her this night, and save her 
the sorrow, and avert from Art the shame and the 
ruin. 

Ever, too, at the mention of Salmon, I see In- 
dians fishing iz the cafions of some of the streams 
of British Columbia. In these contracted river 
ehannels, rapidly running, the salmon of March 
and April are often so crowded as to impede the 
navigation of canoes. The Indians, armed with 
poles footed with a cross-piece, upward through 
which long nails have been driven, hang over the 
rocks and jam this “ outfit,” which, to see, would 
have broken Isaak Walton’s heart, down into the 


struggling column. An upward jerk impales 


and catches as many of the noble fish as there are 
nails in the crosg-piece. 

And part and parcel forever of Salmon with me, 
will be George Francis Train. Out on the rocks 
at the Dalles of the Columbia, where the water 
was shallow and the runways narrow, he stood in 
his shirt-sleeves, unwearied in barring the pas- 
sage to the fish with a huge scoop-net that but 
few men could swing without exhaustion. He 
worked like a mower with a scythei. His endur- 
ance and strength were a tribute to abstinence 
irom wine and tobacco. The vigorous man landed 
one hundred and fourteen of the great fish in an 
hour, and he said, the meanwhile, droll things 
things enough to establish a play-actor’s fortune. 
While he mowed} the thick fish at his stand, In- 
dians and white men, and boys and girls, at other 
parts of the wonderful gateway, were scooping 
and spearing and hooking the princely salmon ax 
they crowded the channels. "Twasa marvelous 


‘sight. A saddening sight. And, finally, a sicken- 


ing sight. I ask forgiveness for having in mere 
wantonness stopped with a net three of these 
fishes, piously traveling to fulfill God’a law to in- 
crease and multiply. I felt at the time that I did 
a mean thing. I know now that I committed 
three murders. 


And at the mention of Salmon I see ever and 
ever a young Absalom descending the Cascades 
on the east, shaking his chestnut curls as he 
comes, walking as if he was lord of that region. 
Waving his hand to a distant pass in the moun- 
tains, he says, “ When your Road comes through 
here, lam going to load two, three, four, ten cars 
a day, ‘according to demand en the other side, 
with fresh salmon, That mountain-top will be. 
my ice-house. 1 will send fresh salmon nig‘nit 
and morning, if the market will bear it, way to. 
the Mississippi. Iocan feed the sixteenth of the 
United States on Salmon daily the whak year 
round. You can just bet your life I can do it.” 
And the man who had bet with thas buckskin- 
clad Absalom might lose. He probably can de 
what he said, and in doing it grow enormously 
rich. His fish, barred hy the Cascades, would 
have so short a jouyney from the sea to their 
spawning-grounds, a8 to ve in, fine, condition when 
seined, and high flavored. He would be, too, on 
the shortest line to the Sound, his perennial pre- 
Serve. 

The fisheries of Puget. Sound are those of the 
Sound proper and of the waters commercially “ap- 
purtenant. Vicinity: makes this appurtenynce. 
The cod, hake, halibut, and herring of Alaska, 
and the North Pacific generally, are abeet eight 
hundred miles nearer to the drying- seks on Pu- 
get Sound than to those of San Fr‘gneiseo. There- 
fore they belong to Puget Soun%, and Puget Sound 
will take that trade in fies whenever she wants 
it; and it can no more 0. got, away from her than: 
ery from Gloucesher. But the variety and abun- 
dance of fisp ef, the highest excellence in Puget 
Sound proper, as designated in the Northern Pa- 


eifie Railroad charter, is* 


striking a characteris- 
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tic of these waters as are its timber and its cli- 
mate. The Sound is a distributing reservoir of 
all the finny varieties which seek mountain streams 
to deposit their eggs. To begin with the fish of 
greatest reputation: gulf-streams of Salmon an- 
nually descend the Northwest coast of the Pacific. 
Of these royal fishes, six varieties are known, and 
classified at least by weight, flavor, and the 
months of their coming. There are salmon which 
come once in two years. There are salmon which 
come in the Spring, which come in the Summer, 
in the Fall, in the Winter. It concerns us not now 
to know whence they come. In spawning time 
they fill the rivers of the Arctic Ocean, the rivers 
of Alaska, of British Columbia, the streams that 
enter Puget Sound, and they go up the Columbia, 
and all of its tributaries whose falls are not in- 
surmountable—go up te the uttermost attainable 
head-waters. The instinct to place their eggs 
where they will be safe and likely to hatch, drives 
them, without food and without rest, for thou- 
sands of miles, and makes them battle with rap- 
ids and falls, and kill themselves by millions with 
wounds and exhaustion. One was never known 
on the march to take the hook. They never stop 
searching after the source of the stream they are 
in. That ultimately reached, they spawn and die. 
They never return to the sea. 
Of the six varieties of salmon known in the 
maritime and fluvial region traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, the “Silver,” said to 
be the best, comes into Puget Sound at the end 
of March or the beginning of April. In June it 
is abundant. Its weight ranges from four pounds 
to seventy-two pounds. The next column, averag- 
ing in weight from five to six pounds, and as tender 
as small, arrives between June and August. The 
third comes in August, and weighs about seven 
pounds each. The species which comes every alter- 
nate year is called “ Humpback.” It arrives in Au- 
gust and is taken till Winter. The “ Hook-bill” ar- 
rives in September. Viscount Milton states posi- 
tively that two kinds of salmon ascend the Frazer 
and other rivers of British Columbia in the 
Spring; that three other varieties in succession 
ascend during the Summer and Autumn; and 
that in Winter a sixth arrival takes place in the 
harbors and inlets of the coast. He saw them 
caught in the harbor of San Juan, in Puget Sound, 
in December, weighing twenty pounds. So that 
in this favored and beautiful archipelago, salmon 
is in season the entire year round. Macfie is good 
authority for the statement that six different spe- 
cies have been seen to ascend the Frazer in sea- 
sonable succession. 'They all sought that river’s 
head-waters. Parker, the missionary, states that 
six species ascend the Columbia, commencing in 
April, and ending in December. In the interior, 
therefore, this costly fish, the luxury elsewhere of 
the rich, is the permanent, cheapest, and most ac- 
cessible food of the poor. At certain seasons the 
salmon crowd the bays, channels, and streams of 
Puget Sound. They abound literally in millions. 
The statement often made to me by residents that 
“salmon can be taken in any desirable quantities,” 
is strictly true. In water of convenient depth, 
they are seined. In deep soundings, they are 
taken with the hook. No other facility, and no 
ether outlay are necessary for the prosecution of 
the business of fishing them, than hauling ground, 
a good seine, and men enough to work it. The 
records at Frost’s Fishery, at Mukilteo, at the 
mouth of the Snohonish, show that a single haul 
of the net of the size he uses, has taken as many 
as 1700, just in from the sea, and fat, ‘and in high- 
est condition. The Indians, up and down a stretch 
of two and a half degrees of latitude, spear and 
net them in immense quantities. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company exported them largely, smoked, 
dried, and pickled. Cured by salting, they sold 


last year for ten dollars a barrel for shipment to 


China and the Sandwich Islands, and down the 
South American coast. But there is, in my judg- 
ment, a fish so superior that the salmon is not 
worthy of lying in the same basket with it, and: 
the speckled trout only as a gracious favor should 
be permitted to get into the frying-pan in which 
it has been cooked:—the cod, the true Gadus. 
That isin Puget Sound. West of the Sound, and 
only twenty-five miles out to sea, it is on a bank 
which the Indians fish daily in pleasant weather. 
Cod is banked northwest and north of Vancou- 
ver’s Island. And this North Pacific fish is kingly 
in its proportions. It averages two and a half 
feet in length, with a girth round the shoulders of 
eighteen inches. It has the flavor of Block Island 
cod. and of food for man or gods nothing more 
can be said than that. These fishes are seined at 
several places on the Sound, and caught also with 
the hook in deep water. Their price last year, 
salted and in the barrel, was from sixteen to 
twenty dollars. But these Puget Sound cod are 
only the flank of the main body of these admira- 
bke fishes. The banks on which they live on the 
northwestern extremity of Vancouver, extend be- 
yond Alaska. Whaling captains have assured me 
that on the old Russian Anierican whaling-ground 
they have at times sensibly felt a retardation of 
the motion of their ships, under shortened sail, by 
reason of the masses of these fish. [Of course the 
people whose faith is limited by their knowledge 
or their power to reason, will whistle crescendo at 
this. But I can bring of the officers and crew of 
the coaster Jesus Ramos, which lay at anchor in 
the harbor of Calidera, on the coast of Chili, in 
1860, to affirm, off or on the Evangelists, that, the 
water being seven fathoms deep, Spanish mackerel 
were in a solid mass around the vessel—so solid 
that lumps of Welch coal as big as a peaman’s 


| two fists, taken out of a tub coming up from the 
hold, and dropped overboard on to the struggling 
fish, did not sink out of sight for six or seven sec- 
onds ; and the boat’s oars dropped flat upon them 
to frighten and scatter them, were carried fifty 
pods off. So can hundreds of men, now alive in 
Massachusetts, be brought to testify to the thick- 
ness of a school of blackfish on the Wellfleet bar, 
Cape Cod, fourteen years ago. They were so im- 
pacted that schooners under sail could not move 
through them. The ebb of the tide grounded 
them on the shoals, and people along the coast 
came out in boats and killed them immensely as 
they lay. And our mackeral and cod-fishermen 
could, if disposed to, testify to a similar abun- 
dance of fish at times on the St. George’s and 
Middle Banks. But these, being constantly hunt- 
ed, are scary, and do not remain long in sight: 
The mate of the Jesus Ramos assured me that the 
sight seen from his vessel was of common occur- 
rence on the Chilian coast.] HaAtiput of an enor- 
mous size abounds im Puget Sound, and is largely 
caught on the bank twenty-five miles out to sea. 
It possesses a delicacy and tenderness not vouch- 
safed to its Atlantic congener. The abundance 
of this fish may be estimated from the statement 
of an official of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that 
in forty-eight hours a vessel of six hundred tons 
can be loaded with them. HERRINGS are in count- 
less millions. Englishmen concede all merit to 
them when they say that “they are large, and ad- 
mirably adapted to make Yarmouth bloaters.” 
They come in March. HOooLikKANs, sometimes 
called “eulachon,” very delicious fishes of the, 
size of small herring, come in April in shoals as 
far south as the mouth of the Columbia. Flocks 
of sea-gulls herald tleir march by hovering over 
the column, and swooping down on it. Up the 
rivers they follow the fish, screechivg and swoop- 
ing. The hoolikans are so fat as to baffle ordi- 
nary methods of cooking them for the table. Oil 
is expressed from them by the Indians in large 
quantities, and sold up and down the coast. 
There will some day be an enormous trade in 
them, canned as sardines. Dried, the natives 
have ever used them as torches emitting a bril- 
liant light. Their numbers in migration may be 
imagined by one who sees an Indian catching 
them from a canoe,—impaling them on rows of 
sharpened nails driven through a stick four feet 
long, which‘he sweeps right and left through the 
water. STURGEON, varying in weight from one 


the mouths of the Frazer and other rivers. So 
abundant is this fish, that isinglass made from it 
is a regular article of export by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Smelts—precisely the delicate fish 
of the New York Bay on frosty mornings—are 
taken by boat-loads. Haddock and Whiting are 
in these waters. And large Sea-perch in abun- 
dance, which turn the scales at weights of from 
61 to 81 pounds. Rock-fish, skate, bass, anchovy, 
and flounders are in Puget Sound. So, too, are 
shrimps and prawns, and every shell-fish known 
to the east. Dog-fish, in quantities that amaze, 
are taken by the Indians solely for their oil, and 
their oil is a staple of foreign and domestic trade. 
It is a part of the cargo of every homeward-bound 
ship of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Of Speckled 
trout in the cold streams flowing into the Sound, 
even to “ eight-pounders,” there seems to be no 
end. Will any, with more nose than knowledge, 
make a face of unbelief at the statement that in 
Lake Okinikane, trout can be netted by the 
wagon-load, and taken by the hand, too, by one 
wading out into the water? 

(To be continued.) 


Public Opinion. 


COMPARATIVE CLAIMS. 
{From the Nation.) 


T [the change in the Chairmanship“of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs) has drawn forth a 
great many flattering expressions of feeling about 
Mr. Sumner. His friends, whoare just now engaged 
in praising him, and claiming indulgence for his 
faults of temper and his mistakes, on account of his 
past services to the country, would do well to re- 
member that General Grant has some claims of the 
same nature to indulgence and forbearance. Itmay 
be that he owes his place in the White House in some 
degree to Mr. Sumner’s fidelity to the principles of 
the Republican party; but it is equally safe to say 
that Mr. Sumner owes his place in the Senate in some 
degree to General Grant. The question whether 
there should be any Senate for Mr. Sumner to sit in 
was very hotly debated about six years ago, and we 
believe the stout manner in which General Grant 
maintained the affirmative had much to do with the 
result. Weareas fully alive to Grant’s official faults 
as anybody, but when his claims to national grati- 
tude come to be compared with those of any other 
man, we honestly confess we are rather overpower 
ed by the display he makes. As our Washington 
correspondent points out, the orators have just now 
the advantage of him, but he has stood in places 
where he was worth more to the country than ten 
thousand orators. 


HARD WORK OF THE COMMISSIONERS, ETC. 
{From the San Domingo Correspondence of the N. Y. Times.) 
HE Commissioners have been untiring in their 
i. efforts to get at the truth. Hardly ever in any 
Government has there been such an overhauling of 


last three weeks. Here there is no State Depart- 
ment, Where everything pertaining to the policy of 
the Government is laid away, nicely catalogued and 


labeled, under lock and key, with ,watehtul clerks | 


been found in the bottoms of old trunks, into which 
they were hastily thrown years ago, while an enemy, 
perhaps, was battering down the gates, and a sloop 
was waiting in the bay to carry them and a fugitive 
President and Ministers to some place of safety. 
From some such place as this was exhumed the 
1777 treaty, defining the boundaries of the Republic, 
and several other documents which will be of the 
utmost imporiance in the event of annexation, in 
settling disputed questions of law and fact. 
Mr. Ward says that the country through which he 
passed cannot be surpassed in beauty and luxu- 
riance. ‘The first day,’’ he tells us, “I came toa 
tract of country which I theught would be the most 
delightful place in the world to live in and farm. 


| But next day I came to a country s0-much more 


beautiful and delightful that I forgot everything 
about that which I had left. And so on from day 
to day—the country through the Royal Meadow 
grew more inviting.’’ ‘ In fertility this Royal Mea- 
dow cannot be excelled in all the world. The peo- 
ple are unanimous in favor of annexation, thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject, and well- 
informed on the advantages likely to result from it. 
He reports that in some places he found settlements 
of negroes who had the songs and the wild Inusic 
which years ago he had heard on the coast of Africa. 
In nearly all the little villages was a Catholic 
Church and a curate, but the moral standard is not 


‘very high, and the picturesque ceremonies of the 


hundred to five hundred pounds, are plenty. oft |}. 


| 


dusty documents as in San Domingo City during the | 


Catholic Church are not unfrequently followed by 
rites and observances more heathenish than Chris- 
tian. 

Mr. Wade, when in the Senate, left no one in 
doubt as to his position. In his own bold, outspoken 
way he told every one who cared to ask where he 
stood on every question; told it manfully, fear- 
lessly, and we gave and give him honor that he did 
it. In San Domingo he is the same that he was in 
the Senate. To the journalist he says: ‘*There is 
nothing to conceal that I know of; you are all 
aware what we have been sent down to this country 
to do; Congress discussed our instructions long 
enough, heaven knows.”” Tothe Dominican people 
he says: ** You know we are here to investigate the |- 
condition of your country and your own condition. 
For my part I have long investigated it, and I have 
no hesitation in saying to you that I hope you will 
be anaexed to the United States, and that I shall do 
all I can to bring it about.”’ 


A BIT OF LANDSCAPE. 
{From the San Domingo Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune. } 


EFORE nightfall the party suddenly came 
upon the daintiest Eden that fancy could pic- 
ture—a sweet valley, sleeping, green and richly 
beautiful, in the arms of the ancient mountains, 
whose gray paternal scalps stood serene in the upper 
air away through and above the clouds. The valley 
was eight or ten miles long, north and south. An 
arrowy river, ten yards wide, rushed through the 
midst. Two pretty prairies, of several hundred acres 
each, opened like parks, with wide, neatly-swept 
reaches through the gulf of verdure. A town of say 
150 houses sat {n the lap of the valley. Little farms 
by dozens could be descried all about and extending 
up the slopes and side-vales leagues away. The 
Americanos pilgrims were welcomed with all the 
resources of a simple rural people. The 
citizens called upon them with offers of kindness, 
and eagerness to learn of the hope of annexation, of 
the rule of law and order, and the influx of Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise. The old Alcalde, with 
tropic ardor, said, ‘‘The people here are waiting 
and watching for the day of annexation, as the Jews 
of old looked for the coming of the Messiah.’’ The 
Commandant of the District, which includes about 
3,000 people, said, ‘‘The very ground ories out for 
it.’’ He led the party in long rides about the val- 
ley, through miles of farms and homesteads, not 
such as are in Central New York, but better far 


| than the island had before shown to the party. 


They stopped and walked through coffee planta- 
tions and fields of sugar-cane, with crops growing 
or grown of surpassing richness. 


REPUBLIC OF HAYTI A FAILURE. 


{From the Same.) 


VEN Frederick Douglass, the most generous 
of critics and the most devoted friend of his 
own race and a believer in its latent ability for self- 
government, confesses to a feeling of sorrow and 
disappointment at the spectacle presented. So do 
Dr. Howe and Mr. Wade. They all acknowledge 
that the Negro Republic of Hayti is a failure. It 
possesses none of the elements of success or strength 
or stability. You need not go outside of this town 
to become convinced of this. You may see it in the 
terrible ignorance of the people, their lack of energy 
or intelligence, their low civilization, which is not 
many strides from barbarism. They do not know 
what a government is, nor the meaning of the word 
republic. There is no public safety, and no public 
confidence. A revolution would not be an unex- 
pected event were it to happen to-morrow, and the 
Government feels by no means safe. The Republic 
has not advanced; the people have not advanced. 
They have more truly gone backward, and they 
have drawn their Republic after them. A wholly 
competent and trustworthy gentleman connected 
with the Commission, whose name I may not mention 
here, was in this city thirty years ago, and he says 
he cannot see the slightest improvement. A people 
that does not advance more or less, goes backward. 
There is no standing still. Can a Government be a 
success which has had three revolutionary Presi- 
dents in five years, and 4,000 major-generals in its 
army, and of whose money it requires $1,000 to buy 
a pound of tea? 


DIPLOMATIO COSTUME IN HAYTI. 


{from the San Domingo Correspondence of the N. Y. Worki.) 
HE two Commissioners—Mr. Wade and Mr. 
Howe—who are with us, after an unofficial 
conversation with the Haytien Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which it was settled that they should be | 
received “very informally” by Presideut | 


to guard the treasures. Important treaties have | went on shore on Saturday afternoon to fulfill their 


engagement. ‘‘ Very informal” their costume cer- 
tainly was; and there came of its informality such 
grief as overtakes the hapless lady or gentleman | 
who, in other lands, puts a simple, child-like faith 
in the summons of an acquaintance to “drop in 
sociably and meet a few friends.’’ Mr. Wade, in 
his brown suit and his white canvas shoes, found 
himself and his colleague presented to a gorgeous 
array of African magnates, all ablaze with gold and 
glorious in pumps. The peacock, it is said, ts 
ashamed of his legs; but Mr. Wade is no peacock, 
and he was not ashamed of his shoes. If he was 
not ashamed of them, however, the Haytiens were, 
and not ashamed of them only, but angry thereat. 
President Saget, who isa strange, distracted, emi 

nently pious, and singularly unhappy person, by 
complexion a griffe, or across of the negro upon the 
mulatto, had the decency to receive his visitors 
civilly, though not to rise for that purpese; but 
several of his suit audibly manifested both their 
vexation at the Commissioners’ appearance and 
their rage at the Commissioners’ errand. The negro 
Minister of War trotted savagely with his foot. 
Another minister laughed aloud a hard hysterical 
series of choking laughs. The American Minister— 
a respectable but by no means a forcible gentleman 
of color, though of a color much too light to make 
him welcome in Hayti—got very nervous and un- 
comfortable, and strangled in his white cravat. I 
do not know, but I really am inclined to suspect 
that if Dr. Howe had happened to have a horsewhip 
in his hand there might have been a ‘‘scene”’ in the 
palace of the Port au Pringe. Honest old Mr. Wade 
‘**cared for none of these things.’’ He had not par- 
ticularly wished to come to Hayti. He had made 
up his mind that there was very little good to be 
expected of the Haytiens. He felt quite at home in 
his white shoes, and did not wish to stand in any 
other man’s shoes, even though that other man was 
a negro minister, and that other man’s shoes of 
shining patent leather. 


OCOMMON SENSE REBUKING SYCOPHANCY. 
[From W. M. Tweed’s Letter to a Committee. } 


Y DEAR SIR: I learn that & movement to 
erect a statue to me, in the City of New York, 

is being seriously pushed by a committee of citizens, 
of which you are chairman. Whilelam gratified by 
the friendly feelings which have prompted you, and 
the gentleme who are associated with you, in this 
demonstration to do me honor, I most emphatically 
and decidedly object to it. I had no idea until re- . 
cently, when my attention was called to public cir- 
culars soliciting contributions to that object, that it 
was gravely entertained. I was aware that a news- 
paper of our city had brought forward the proposi- 
tion; but I considered it one of the jocose sensations 
for which that journal is so famous. Since I left the 
city to engage in legislation the proposition appears 
to have been taken up by my friends, no doubt in re- 
sentment at the supposed unfriendly motive of the 
original proposition and the manner in which it had 
been urged. Statues are not erected to living men, 
but to those who have ended their careers, and 
where no interest exists to question the partial trib- 
utes of friends. There are exceptional instances in 
which important deeds have been thus commemora- 
ted, or the vanity of the individual flattered. I claim 
to be a live man, and hope (Divine Providence per- 
mitting) to survive in alf my vigor, politically, and © 
physically, some years to come. The only effect of 
the proposed statue is to present me to the public as 
assenting to the parade of a public and permanent 
testimonial to vanity and self-glorification, which do 
not exist. You will thus perceive that the move- 
ment, which originated in a joke, but which you 
have made serious, is doing me an injustice and an 
injury ; and I beg of you to see to it that it is at once 
stopped. I hardly know which is the more absurd, 
the original proposition or the grave comments of 
others, based upon the idea that I have given the 
movement countenance. I have been about as much 
abused as any man in public life; I can stand abuse 
and bear even more than my share; but I have 
never yet been charged with being deficieut in com- 
mon sense. 


LENTEN DISCIPLINE A BARRIER TO EVIL SPIRITUAL 
INFLUENCES. 


{From the Churchman.] 


Bye. discipline is preparation against the 

ways in which spiritual evemies march upon 
us. It is breaking down the bridges, filling the 
channel of the rivers, fortifying the passes along 
which the invasion is to come. ‘* Give not place to 
the devil,” wrote St. Paul; topon, room, vantage 
ground, foothold, and this is just what the Lenten 
training can accomplish. 

We press this view, for so many are ready to say, 
‘* What is the use? I have no bad habit. 1 care not 
to arm against imaginary and distant dangers.” 
Wereply, if you cannot control the bodily appetite, 
you are letting in that which betrays. Sometime it 
will suddenly bid you defy God’s law, and turn the 
desert stone to bread. Who can tell how soon he 
may have to choose between the body’s demand 
and the will of God? Who can tell how surely he 
may be shutting out the voice of the Lord God, by 
the bodily indulgence? Subjection to the body— 
subjection to the mere mtellect—is putting one’s 
self so far into the power of spirits of evil, who do 
not work in visible shapes, and by terrors that can 
be seen and exorcised, but in darkness and se- 
crecy, and who are best pleased to be unsus- 
pected. The materialism and the intellectual high 
culture of the present day, instead of banishing 
evil spirits, are really giving them power. Because 
they are net believed to exist, they are not feared, 
and they are therefore not guarded against. Just 
as, in the carnival revel of the French empire, the 
spies of its watchful enemy, unseen and unsus- 


pected, measured all highways and gauged every 


pass and height, and in secrecy and silence settled 
where the battles and marches were to be—so in the 
security of “‘nineteenth century progress,’”’ more 
watchful and more terrible foes may be unseen in 


the midst of ite elvilizetion. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Literature and Art. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N Washington’s birth-day, Stratford-upon- 

Avon saw a singular auction. Theelms, which 
for a century have overshadowed the grave-yard of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, within whose walls 
the tablet to Shakespeare is reared, had been previ- 
ously hewed down and cut into convenient size for 
the purpose of relics. On February 22d the pieces were 
sold freely to the highest bidder, and the Mayor of 
the town gave to each buyer a certificate of genu- 
ineness ! 


_— The Southern Churchman calls attention to 
some curious liberties which have been taken in 
American editions of Mrs. Sherwood’s Stories on the 
Church Catechism. In 1823, Bishop Kent of Mary- 
land, edited the volume, and so changed the text as 
to completely alter the doctrinal statements of the 
author on the effects of Baptism. Another edition, 
whioh has just been published by Lippincott & Co., 
appears to have been handled in a like manner by 
Bishop Coxe of Western New York. The Churchman 
gives an abundance of quotations, in which the orig- 
inal is set side by side with the amended version, 
and clearly proves its point. In closing the article, 
the editor says of the Bishop: ‘* He has used Mrs. 
Sherwood and her genius, and her popularity to 
teach views she would have been among the first to 
condemn; and no one who occupies the high posi- 
tion he does, as a Christian; as a bishop; as a man 
eminent for piety, and learning, and zeal for truth; 
ought to be satisfied without immediately recalling 
this edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s Stories.” 


— Dean Swift had a forbeding of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. A hospital known as 
the Stevens’, found favor with Mrs. Esther Johnston, 
the “‘Stella’’ of Swift’s letters. She therefore en- 
dowed it with a thousand pounds, and the clause 
in the will, by which the gift was assured, contains 
the following passage in Swift’s own writing: 

“Andif it shall happen (which God forbid!) that at any 
time hereafter the present Established Episcopal Church of 
this kingdom shall come to be disestablished, and no longer 
be the national established Church of the said kingdom, I 
do declare wholly null and void the bequest above made ; 
and I do hereby divest the governors of the principal and 
interest, and in that case it is to devolve on my nearest rel- 
ative living.” 

It is stated that a similar proviso occurs in Dean 
Swift’s own will. 


— Messrs. Lippincott & Co. of Philadelphia, an- 
nounce that, if sufficiently encouraged by subscrip- 
tions, they will publish a biography of Hon. John J. 
Crittenden in two volumes. This edition will consist 
of selections from his correspondence and speeches, 
with a very full account of the political and social 
career of the eminent Kentucky statesmen. Alto- 
gother the Life—which will be edited by Mrs. Chap- 
man Coleman,—is likely to have great historic value, 
and it is to be hoped that the proposed subscription 
rate, (ten dollars, for two volumeés handsome large 
&va., on toned paper,) will not prove so excessive as 
to preclude its appearance. 


— From the Harper’s we have recei veil bound 
volumes of the Magazine, the Weekly and the Bazar 
for 1870. To say that each of these periodicals in spe- 
cial ways holds the field against all comers, is to repeat 
what has been said a thousand times before. The 
Harpers in periodical publications have sturdy and 
worthy rivals; but the individual impress which the 
firm gives to its own work, renders the success of 
others nowise an injury to themselves. 


—A correspondent of a contemporary has dis- 
covered a plagiarism. In Bunting’s Sermons on p. 
364 of vol. IL., there is a discourse, similar first to 
last in subject, text and outline to asermon on p. 
320 of Summerfield’s Sermons and Sketches. As the 
two men lived in the same period the difficulty of 
placing the impropriety upon the right shoulders is 
considerably enhanced. 


— Porter & Coates of Philadelphia have pub- 
lished a little pamphlet entitled The Library, whose 
object is to give some hints about what books to 
read and how to buy them. The hints are rather 
general than special, but the list of standard and es- 
sential books is one that may be examined to profit. 


ART NOTES. 


HE Metropolitan Art Museum is again before 

the public with a favorable report from the Com- 
mittee of fifty appointed a year ago. More than 
$100,000 is already subscribed to the fund of $250,- 
000 which is to be raised; a bill is before the State 
Legislature to empower the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Parks to expend a million of dollars for the erec- 
tion of buildings, and altogether the project is ina 
healthy state of advancement. An important pur- 
chase, made up chiefly of pictures representing the 
Flemish and Dutch schools, has already been made 
on exceptionally favorable terms. This collection, 
consisting of one hundred and seventy-four pic- 
tures, was bought at the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and offered to the Museum at coast- 
price, the authenticity of each picture being guar- 
anteed. lit is, of course eminently desirable that 
the history of art should be amply illustrated in 
the galleries of the contemplated Museum, but 
we sincerely hope that the committee will not be 
persuaded to invest so largely in works of old mas- 
ters as to overdo the matter. The Venetians and 
Flemings are very fine at their best, but their best 
is not just now in the market. 


— Messrs. Biencke & Scott of No, 24 Barclay 
Street, have published a chromo, which we cordially 
recommend as of unusual excellence, It is copied 
from a picture by Professor Jordan of Dtisseldorf, 
depicting the interior of a peasant’s house on the 
coast of Holland, with the good-man and his wife 
seated at ‘a rough table and asking blessing upon 
their frugal meal. The scene is full of character 
and expression, and one can readily believe that the 
old man belongs to that sturdy race which 90 long 


sense the chromo is highly creditable, the subject 
being especially adapted to the artin its present 
stage of progress. The title of the picture is Asking 
a Blessing, and we are happy to learn that it is ap- 
preciated by the public, and has already attained a 
good measure of the popularity which it deserves. 


— The new building of D. Appleton & Co., pub- 
lishers, on Broadway, below Prince street, deserves 
notice as almost the only iron building in New York 
which is constructed without a clumsy design of 
passing it off asa stone structure. It is manifestly 
and intentionally iron, and in a very sightly shape, | 
too. The color approximates to that of Ohio stone, , 
and the ornamentation is picked out with dark reg-} 
ish brown, and relieved by rich and tasteful gild-} 
ing, altogether setting a good example for architects 
who intend trying their hands at a style of building 
now so popular. 


-— Eastman Johnson has just finished a work 
in his very best vein, which he calls The Old Stage 
Coach. It is the identical vehicle in which all of us 
who are old enough have at one time or another 
ridden, but its wheels are gone, its vermilion sides 
are gilded only by the sunlight; its wheels have been 
transferred to other axles,.and @ score of merry 
country children have taken possession of what is 
left, personating horses, driver and passengers, in a 
way that it does one’s heart good to behold. | 


— Three pictures have lately been brought from 
Peru by Dr. Le Plongeon, long a resident of that 
country; one of which, it is claimed, is the work of 
Murillo. Itisa Virgin, painted certainly in a style 


Spanish master, and as it is well known that valua- 
ble pictures were taken to that country after the con- 
quest, itis by no means impossible, though rather 
difficult, to prove that this one is genuine. 


— Mr. Jervis McEntee has made a success in 
painting a picture, somewhat of the sensational or- 
der, entitled The Danger Signal. It was first exhib- |} 
ited when the New Hamburg disaster was fresh in 
the public mind, and with its drifting snow, glaring 
engine-light, and its solitary figure swinging a re 
lantern, appeals very strongly to the imagination. 


—Since our last batch of notes the death of 
Zamacisis is announced. It will perhaps be remem- 
bered that we spoke of a recent picture of his:— 
The Education of a Prince—not very long ago. He 
had a most extraordinary fancy for the grotesque 
in form and color, and his pictures must have a last- 
ing value. 


BOOKS. 


Roman Imperialism, and other Lectures and 
Essays. By J. R. Seeley, M. A., Professor of | 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


A new work from the pen of the author of Ecce ; 
Homo is sure to awaken interest and command ai+ 
tention ; and the present volume, once introduced 
to the reader by the name of ita author, will cer- 
tainly make fast its hold upon his mind by a fresh- 
ness of treatment which imparts even to the most 
hackneyed themes, if not the novelty, at least the 
reality and tangibleness of contemporary events. 
Of the ten essays which compose the book, for ex- 
ample, the first three—which give it title, and which 
treat respectively of the Revolution under Julius 
Ceesar, of the causes of the Fall of the Empire, and 
of the phenomena apparent in ite last days—would 
seem little likely to commend themselves to readers 
who care lesa for historical retrospects than for 
suggestions upon problems of our own day. Yet, 
though they were composed for an English audi- 
ence and not for American readers, the political 
tendencies educed from Roman political history 


constantly recurring dangers from the loose texture 
of a Republican government—the habit of the people 
to cast the conduct of affairs, in periods of dis- 
content or public need, intothe hands of one man 
who, for the time being, was practically a monarch, 
—their indisposition to pause from their own avoca- 
tions to preserve the essentials of publio liberty,— 
the consequent ease with which the government 
fell to a usurper as popular and as favorably cir- 
cumstanced as Ceesar,—the tendency of the empire 
to fall asunder, whether by partition among aspir- 
ing viceroys, or by the revolt of disaffected nation- 
alities,—the extinction of the native spirit by the 
preponderating influx of foreign elements and 
(which is very notable) by the rapid multiplication 
of the incomers and the comparative sterility of the 
home population—historical phenomena such as 
these, brought into the strong relief in whieh Prof. 
Seeley places them, ought to, and we think must, 
receive more than passing attention from American 
readers, of the present day. 

The large scope of our author’s learning and ob- 
servation, his clear insight and sure discernment of 
what makes the essential in his theme, supple- 
mented by unusual analytical power, unite to give 
peculiar interest to such biographical and critical 
essaysas thetwo upon the political opinions and 
the poetry of Milton; while the characters he 
sketches derive remarkable distinotness from his 
expertness in classification and in instituting paral- 
lels and contrasts. Thus, in treating of Milton’s 
political writings and of the erroneous standards by 
which they have sometimes been tried, he quickly 
establishes their author’s position as that of a 
pamphleteer, fer a modern eounterpart to whom 
we must seek among the writers for magazines and 
newspapers “a man unable to merge himeelf in his 
party, having a strong personality, and doctrines in 
whichat first nobody. agrees with him, yet never quite 
rising into a systematic, political philosopher, and 
leaving works which are impressive, but only some- 
times convincing, and more suggestive than satis- 
factory.”” The writer thus sought is found, of 
course, in Mr. Carlyle,—likewise in Coleridge, but 
more remotely, ‘‘ because, being superior both to 
Carlyle and Milton in philosophie depth, he ap- 
proaches more nearly to the class Of systematic 
political thinkers” ; and again in Mr. Ruskin. This} signal 


defied Philip I1., and finally succeeded in establish- | 
ing right to keep their chosen faith, Imawarustic 


pohool of thus claspified, he Beat proceeds, 


which is barely distinguishable from that of the} 


challenge the closest attention from ourselves. The} 


according to his invariable custom, to label, aptly 
terming them ‘“ gerfius politicians;” and having 
enumerated the points wherein their functions 
coincide, he goes on to show with equal discrimi- 
nation wherein they differ, collating the character- 
istics which make Milton “ the prophet of national 
health,’’ as Carlyle is “‘ the prophet of national de- 
cay.” By thesame system Prof. Seeley essays to 
fix Milton’s place as a poet, classifying the poets of 
the age of the Stuarts as the * wit poets” and the 
“‘art poets.’”’ He finds Milton more nearly akin to 
the latter than to the former; yet, differing from 
them in that, while they are quietists and adhere to 
ithe maxim, “ Art for its own sake,” and prefer 
their self-cultivation to any consideration of. the 
public, he agreed with the former in employing 
poetry as the social power. Resembling either 
olass of contemporary poets, yet differing from 
each, he is also shown to have certain qualities alike 
of the ancient bard and of the prophet, who are 


| respectively represented in English literature by 


Spenser and by Wordsworth, Milton beginning as 
the one and ending as the other. Passing over the 
ourious parallel between Milton and his own hero, 
the blind Bamson, we must mention another of the 
suggestive couplings of which our author is so 
fond. This is in illustration of the position that 
“it has happened to more than one European 
nation to bracket as equal at the head of their roll 
of artists two men who to foreign nations seem to 
} be by no means equal ;”’ and by way ef proof is ad- 
duced the inability of the world at large to appre- 
clate why the Italians refuse to subordinate Michael 
Angelo to Raphael, the Germans to put Schiller 
below Goethe, and the English to grant Milton to be 
the inferior of Shakespeare. 

We have been able, in speaking of five out of 
Prof. Seeley’s ten essays, only to indicate certain of 
the characteristic features which seem to us cal- 
culated to attract readers to an examination for 
themselves of one of the most thought-provoking 
| books which has lately fallen in our way. The re- 
maining essays agree in all treating of some form 
or other of education, that upon “The Church as a 
Teacher of Morality” being almost painfully suggest- 
ive; while through all those that are devoted to 
| questions of secular education there is a perception 
of the especial needs of the age, and of the possi- 
bilities of satisfying them, which contrasts most 
satisfactorily with the vague and unproductive 
theorizings that usually seamen from discussions 
of this kind. 


The Life of Flder John Smith. By J. A. WILLiaMs. 
Cincinnati: EK. W. Carroll & Co. 1871. 


This is an interesting biography, and a very curi- 
ous study, both psychological and theological. The 
subject of it was born in the last quarter of the last 
century, and spent his whole life in the rough pion- 
eer settlements of Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, and died at a very advanced agein the year 
1868. His life was a highly active one, and character- 
ized at every step by genuine Christian benevolence 
‘and disinterestedness. His early training, and the 
first years of his ministry, till about the fiftieth 
year of his age, was with the hardest of the so-called 
hard-shell Baptists,—Predestinarian, Antinomian, 
Calvinistic to the extreme verge of the most ultra- 
Calvinism. He had no advantages of education 
whatever; there were no schools in the region 
where his childhood was spent, and no books; he 
was taught to read at his mother’s knee, who was 
herself an illiterate Irish woman, and all the library 
to which he had access was an English Bible anda 
hymn-book. 


He lived in Kentucky at the time of the jerk re- 
vivals, and though he never had the jerks himself, 
}and was never pleased with them, it was in the 
midst of these revivals that he first ‘“‘ experienced 
religion ’’ and joined the Churoh. In the account of 
his early years, wilderness life, at that early period, 
both in Tennessee and Kentucky, is most graphically 
depicted ; antl the description of the workings and 
strugglings of healthful, energetic minds, amid all 


veloped, affords quite a new field for psychological 
study, which is capable of great fruitfulness to those 
who are inclined to cultivate it. It gives a chapter 
in the history of mind which European metaphysi- 
cians have never read. Descended from a people of 
a moderate culture and civilization, the back woods- 
men of the West could never become savages, yet 
their civilization was at first somewhat retrograde 
and of a very peculiar kind. 


Theologically, too, this biography is instructive. It 
is a curious fact that people generally, whose exter- 
nal life is full of peril and hardship, instead of 
choosing forms of faith which are calculated to 
soothe and console, very generally adopt the hardest 
and most repulsive of dogmas in their religion. 
Nothing can excel the hard-shell Baptists of the 
West in this particular; yet no one can read this 
biography without respecting them highly for their 
| consclentiousness, their disinterestedness, and their 
unspotted integrity. The history of the struggles 
of Elder Smith out of this harsh system to the more 
rationalistic views of Alexander Campbell is as in- 
teresting to the philosophic mind as Scoit’s Force of 
Facts, though quite in the opposite direction. 


BRIEF NOTICKS. 


A Manual of Anoient History, from the Harliest 
Times to the Fall of the Roman Empire. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
Some of our readers well on toward three-score may 
possibly remember an American edition of Prof. 
Heeren’s Ancient History. It was ill-bound and 
shabbily printed, but its arrangement was of a kind 
te leave a profound impression upon those who em- 
ployed it as an aid tostudy. In bold type stood the 
grand main facts of the historic epochs. In finer 


graphical points, and a list of the classical authori- 
ties from whom the history was compiled. Heeren, 
in hig way, Was 4s great as Niebuher, and the happy 
methods of presentation adopted in his book gave 

assistance to the memory. In Rawlinson’s 
system haa been adopted, and in 


the cramping influences under which they were de- 


type secondary facts were given, including geo- 


his preface he gives to the German author whose 
work we have just alluded to, the credit which was 
none other than his desert. Rawlinson, of course, 
has the benefit of modern Assyrian and Egyptian 
discoveries, and the full light of philosophical in- 
quiry which Grote and others have thrown upon 
Greece and Rome. Whatever is trustworthy in re- 
cent research and speculation is embodied im the 
volume, and it follows that the present Manual is 
practically the best of all compendious histories, 
either as a text-book, or for reference. 


The Life of Beethoven. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co.) In copying from the title-page we had in- 
tended to give the name of some distinct author to 
this volume, but its multiplicity of sources renders 
| the task somewhat difficult. Thus, it contains a bi- 
ography by Schnieder, editorial additions by Ignace 
Moschelles, and an estimate of Beethoven by Dr. 
Henrich Doring. Practically this triple authorship, 
far from being an element of confusion, gives to the 
volume a comprehensiveness that would not other- 
wise belong to it. Very properly the main object of 
the book is to present Beethoven purely as 2 musi- 
cian, and such literary coloring as might have been 
called for if the work had been designed for those to 
whom art is secondary to the character of the 
artist, wag therefore of less importance here. Never- 
theless the general reader will find it signally inter- 
esting. All the great facts of Beethoven’s life are 
told with great fullness,—his discouragements, his 
infirmities, his disappointments. In the ‘‘Supple- 
ment” the Bettine and other letters are given. , Fac- 
similes of Beethoven’s handwriting, and of one of 
his musical studies accompany the volume, which is 
prefaced by a fine steel plate of the musician. 

A ffixes in their Origin and Application. By 8. 8. 
Haldeman. (Philadelphia: E. H. Butler &Co.) We 


| do not know to what extent Mr. Haldema?’s work 


is employed either as a text-book or for reference in 
schools or colleges, nor are we acquainted with the 
decision of scholars regarding its philological aecu- 
racy; but a somewhat extended examination leads 
us to look upon it as a book of rare value, to every 
one who takes interest in that most seductive of 
studies, the etymological structure of English words. 
The number of monosyllables in the language are 
computed at 3200, and these are traceable, in the 
opinion of the author, to less than 300 roots. Hence 
the one hundred thousand words of the dictionaries 
are built up by affixes, upon laws which Mr. Halde- 
man’s volume aims to set forth. The author has 
employed different classes of type to advantage in 
his divisions, and the working properties of the book 
are thereby greatly enhanced. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers.) This is the Harpers’ popu- 
lar illustrated edition of Tennyson, with the addition 
of ‘“‘The Songs of the Wren,’’ accompanied by the 
musical score, together with ‘‘Timbuctoo,’”’ Tenny- 
son’s Cambridge University Prize Poem, the poems 
which have been recently omitted from the editions 
of 1830 and 1833, as also several uncollected pieces. 
As we called attention to the main features of this 
edition upen its first appearance, it is unnecessary to 
say more than that the present additions enable the 
reader to make a more complete estimate of the ca- 
reer of the English poet laureate than would other- 
wise be possible. 

Cornell’s Physical Geography. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) The boys and girls who study this 
book will not lack for pictures, and their eyes will 


maps are printed. Teachers will probably find the 
volume of peculiar merit, from his ingenious subdi- 
visions. The position which Mr. Cornell has already 
attained as a writer of geographical school-books is, 
for the rest, his best possible introduction to those 
to whom a Physical Geography is a desideratum. 


Laws of Fermentation. By Rev. Wm. Patton. 
(New York: National Temperance Society.) Dr. 
Patton, in this little work, aims to show the teach- 
ings of the Bible on the subject of temperance, and 
particularly of the wine question. He calls atten- 
tion to the customs prevalent at the time that the 
King James’ version of the Bible was made, and 
claims that a direct interpretation of the original 
text affords the best possible aid to the advocates of 


deserves an attentive examination. 


Wenderful Escapes. By Richard Whiting. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co.) As may be in- 
ferred from the title, this is an addition to the MMus- 
trated Library of Wonders, and will, perhaps, be 
quite as popular as any of its predecessors with the 
adventure-loving young folks for whom it is in- 
tended. The book is a revised translation from the 
French, illustrated by; twenty-three plates, and of 
course uniform in type and binding with the rest of 
the series. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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Strasburg, 1870. By HESBA STRETTON. Price $1. ’ 
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Bequests. By JANE R. SOMMBERS. Price $1.75. BHeartsease ; 
or, The Brother’s Wife. By the Author of the Heir of Redcliffe. 
2 vols. The Revelation of St. John. With notes. By the Rev. 
COWLES, D. D. 


JAMES R. O8G00D & Co., Boston.—Pen phs of Charles 
Dickens’ Readings. By FIELD. (lllustrated.) 

T. B. PETHRSON & Co., Philadelphia.—Cruel as the Gravé. By 
Mrs. E. D. B. N. SOUTHWoRTH. Price $1.75. Jack Hinton, 
the Guardsman. By CHAS. LEVER. Price 75 centa. 

‘AMERIOAN TRAOT BOOIRTY, New York.—Sermona for the People. 
By the Rev. WM. 8. PLUMER,D. D. Price $1. The New Life. 
By a Pastor. Price 30 cents. Hush! By the Rev. §. Mar- 
TIN. Price 5 centg. Judge Not. By JoHN H. BAYMOND. 
Price 3 cents. 

G. P. Pwrnam & SoNnB, New York.—The Unity of Italy. The 
Celebration at the Academy of Music, ~_ York, Jamuary 
12th, 1871, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—The Mutineore of the Bounty. 
By Lady BELCHER. Bred in the Bone. By the Autherof A 

Beggar on Horseback. Price 50 cents, Local Tazation, Report 
| of the New York State Comnijasion to Revise the Tax Laws. 


A. D. F: RANDOLPH, New York.—The Presence of Christ. By the 
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giadden at the bright colors in which the illustrative . 


abstinence from all alcoholic compounds. His book 
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CH URCH AND CHARITY. 


HE Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, Bishop of New 
York, at the suggestion of many influential 
citizens of New York, recommended that a collec- 
tion be taken up in all the churches of his diocese 
for the relief of the suffering people of France. 
The Rt.Rev. W.R. Whittingham, Bishop of Mary- 
land, declined to recommend that such a collec- 
tion be taken up in the churches under his care, 
although he says, in a letter to the Tribune, reply- 
ing to some strictures which his course called 
forth, that he “ very heartily sympathized with the 


movement for the relief of the suffering French | 


by contributions from the citizens of the United 
States.” Technically, the Bishop of Maryland is 
right. The machinery of church governments is 
not made for eleemosynary purposes, but for order 
and discipline—for polity and instruction. And 
yet, is it wise to strip church government of all the 
sympathies which cling about the exercise of hu- 
manity? Ecclesiastic machinery is of necessity 
hard enough and barren enough. Is it wise to be 
too rigorous in that direction ? 

It is not often that the world’s sympathy is ex- 
vited by such stupendous disaster as that which 
has befallen France. Yesterday she led Europe, 
and seemed the richest and most powerful of na- 
tions. To-day she is bankrupt, her army scattered, 
her provinces ravished, death in every household, 
industry paralyzed, famine spreading among her 
peasantry, and disease wasting her cities. She 
suffers as no nation in this generation has suffered. 
All nations, even her mortal antagonist, stoop in 
pity to relieve her sufferings. 

The English Government was not ordained to dis- 
burse charities. But the English heart disdained, 
in the presence of such suffering, to hang back on 
technical propriety. The American Government 
does not build ships of war for eleemosynary 
purposes. But in the sight of the greatest calam- 
ity that, in our age, has befallen any nation, the 
Government threw overboard the eannon, ripped 
out the cabins, and converted war ships into ves- 
sels of carriage to convey the spontaneous chari- 
ties of America to the starving peasantry of 
France; as once before, and with the hearty ap- 
proval of the whole people, she sent relief to Ire- 


land. Theaters, operas, concerts, forgetting their | 


legitimate aims, have poured their contributions 
into a common channel of relief. The Merchants’ 
Exchanges, of New York, of Chicago, of San Fran- 
cisco, of Boston, and of other cities, turned aside 
ffrom the purposes of their organization to the sa- 
cred work of relieving starvation. The Corn Ex- 
change emulated the example. Stores and shops 
that were established for very different purposes, 
freely poured out seed, flour, meat, and cloth. It 
was a noble and wholesome enthusiasm of charity. 
For a moment, the great world forgets its selfish 
wnds, and treats itself to the luxury of generous 
deeds. 
It is painful, in the midst of such an edifying 
spectacle, to have co henorable a man as Dr.Whit- 


tinghaye calmly refuse to ask the Episcopal church- | 


«a of Maryland to send food to France, on the 
gxoand that it was not the thing for which church 
polity was established. His words are: 


“What i declined te do was, to use an ecclesiastical 
tion far the purpose of eytaining such contributions. What 
I declared mys¢f unable to perceive to be right was, to set | His 
in motion the.:macbinery of ar body, as such, in order 
to effect ends full as easy of accompijshment in other modes. 
I thoroughly honor the intentions of the gentlemen who 
appealed to me to act offieially ini the case, as distinctly 
deny their rigkt to make such appeal in t ogee in ques- 
tion more than in many others ef gontinual | recurrea¢e.” 


This was not a request that the Episcopal Chprch; 
of Maryland should be asked te promote pon 


_seheme of morality, to join in a political reforma-' 
. tion, lend its inflpence to temperance, to relieve! 
the country of the burdens of a high tariff, or aid’ 
_any of the hundreds of movements which agitate 


society. It was asked that the churchesof Marylind 
have opportunity to relieve an empire of suffering, 
to feed and clothe orphans and widows, to feed 
hundreds of thousands of starving peasants, to 
give seed-corn to thousands of acres, out of which 
armies had tramped every living thing that could 
sustain human life. 

To be told that the church machinery could not 
be used for any such purpose as that, cannot but 
tend to put the Church eut of the pale of good men’s 
sympathies. It has refused to speak to men in a 
language which God has taught every living heart 
to understand—the. language of sympathy in hu- 
man woe. 

One can hardly refrain from recalling Christ’s 
reply to those who set aside humanity for the sake 
of preserving traditional ceremonies. ‘“ Go learn 
what this meaneth, I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” 

To make the Church a cold spectator of a world- 


18 | moving charity would seem enough unfortunate. 


But the Bishop adds to this a suggestion even less 
tolerable to right reason and true Christian charity. 


15 | He {proposes to apply the criterion of sect to the 


administration of relief to the suftering common 
people of Europe. His language is: 

‘**T am also of the opinion that almsgiving, as a religious 
duty, is hardly less called for by the pressing needs of a 
large portion of the nation which has earned a dear-bought 
victory in the late struggle of self-defense, than by the 


- consequences of defeat to its disappointed invaders: and 


that church action for the relief of Protestant Germany 


gg | Would be more natural to a Protestant Episcopalian than 


exclusive direction of such action to the other moiety of 
those who have been experiencing the miseries of war.”’ 

France should not be helped by the churches 
because “the machinery of a religious body, as 
such,” is less favorable to charitable uses than other 
powers; but, if church machinery is to be em- 
ployed, it should be (not for Germany) but for 
Protestant Germany ! And so, not only the Church, 
but Protestantism, must be allied to a narrow tech- 
nical and sectarian view of the universal duty of 
charity! Every true churchman ought te thank 
Bishop Potter for his most Christian and reason- 
able example. It has not only made the Church 
dearer to thousands in New York, but has by- its 
bright contrast prevented other thousands from 
saying that the Episcopal Church cares more for 
itself than it does for the sufferings of the world 
which it was ordained to relieve. 

Meanwhile, we shall give a short exposition of 
of Scripture (Luke x, 30, &c.), a homily, as it were, 
though we can hardly hope that Bishop Whitting- 
ham will order it to be read in the churches of his 
diocese : 

“ A certain man went down hints Jerusalem to Jenicho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raimeht, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead.” 

“It is true, my brethren, that France it was that 
went forth to steal. It is equally true that she 
failed, and got an awful drubbing instead of plun- 
der. But her poor peasants were not to blame for 
the crime of crowned heads. The strong make 
war and the weak suffer the chief consequences. 
And so it came to pass, my brethren, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor French peasants are 
left stripped, wounded, and half dead. 


“And by chance there came down a certain priest that 
way: and when he saw him he passed by on the other side.”’ 


“My brethren, we are not to allow our unsancti- 
fied sympathies to run away with our judgment. 
It must be borne in mind that this second charac- 
ter was a priest, and that, “as such,” he was not 
bound to perform a work of humanity which could 
“full as easily” be performed by “other means.” 
We may presume that his heart was pained, and 
that he, as much as any one, regretted that he 
could not stop, as a citizen, because he had to hurry 
past as a priest on the other side. Let us thank 
God that grace enabled him to overcome nature. 


“* And, likewise, a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and looked on him, and passed by on the other side.” 


“ Levites, my brethren, were a class of servants, 
waiting pn the priests, in the service of the Tem- 
ple. They were equivalent to the under clergy, 
as compared with bishops, archbishops, and otliers 
of the superior clergy. They might not meddle 
with anything but their own definitely assigned 
functions. Now, as the Levite had probably seen 
his superior go past the poor half-dead man, his 
own memory for duty was quickened. 

“ Doubtless,’ he said to himself, “were I like 
other men, I should like to relieve that poor wretch. 
But I am a Levite. My business is with vessels, 
garments, books, and temple utensils. I am no 
surgeon, nor 6ven a common citizen. Every one 
to his calling. I am a wheel in the great machin- 
ery of the temple, and far be it from me to act as 
if a place of worship were an hospital! No, in the 
name of Aaron, let me get along on the other side, 
after my betters.” 

“And now, my brethren, you shall see how both 
of these faithful men were rewarded. Providence 
raised up an uncanonical Samaritan to relieve the 
sufferings which the priest and Levite must have 
endured in leaving a poor man in his blood. This 
wretched Samaritan was ignorant of the faith. He 


posi- | had no holy engagement which occupied his time. 


His unsanctified hands might net touch the altar, 
nor any vessel pertaining to it, It was proper | that 
he should follow the promptings of his natural 
feelings. He had nothing else to do, Everything 
fell out in an orderly manner. The priest took: 
eare of the altar, the Levite served the vessels 
pertaining to the temple, and the Samaritan takes 
pity oa his fellow man. 

“Finally, my brethren, let us learn from this 
beautiful porate, that if priests will take care of 
the Church, Providence wil) always raise up Sa- 


THE NEW KING STORK. 


Spee centuries ago it was found necessary to 
rebuke certain teachers, whose misdirected 
zeal had turned a blessed institution into an in- 
strument of evil, with the startling words: The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath. 

The wise men of the Boston School Board seem 
to be in need of a parallel revelation, with refer- 
ence to the mutual relations of schools and schol- 
ars,—though we fear that it would be as scornfully 
received by them as the original was by the Phari- 
sees of old. The circumstances of the case are briefly 
these: The Public School system of Boston is 
crowned by an institution called the Public Latin 
School, which is now attended by some two hun- 
dred and fifty boys. The father of one of these 
lads,—who seems to have taken an unusual and 
unfashionable interest in his boy’s welfare—sus- 
pected that his son was studying too hard. He 
enquired into the matter and found that the pupils 
were required to study five hours a day in school, 
and three at home, every day except Sunday: the 
exception being made, we may suppose, to allow 
the boys to hear a sermon or two, and to take a 
Bible lesson in a Sunday-School. | 

Convinced that six times eight hours of contin- 
uous study a week was a little too much, this 
singular parent «jrew up a petition to the School 
Committee, asking for three Saturday holidays a 
month—the fourth Saturday, being devoted to 
public exercises, was not interfered with. This 
petition he then circulated, or caused to be circu- 
lated, among the parents of the Latin School boys, 
two hundred and more of whom signed it. It was 
then submitted to the clergymen of the city, get- 
ting seventy-five signatures ; and the leading phy- 
sicians, of whom one hundred and fifty-three gave 
it their endorsement. Some of the physicians ac- 
companied their names with their opinion of the 
effects of the amount of study demanded by the 
school. These opinions are worthy the attention 
of every person—whether parent, or teacher, or 
school-officer—who has anything to do with the 
education of the young. We select a sentence 
here and there. 

The Superintendent of the City Hospital for the 
Insane, Dr. Clement A. Walker, writes: “1 cannot 
doubt that the modern system of forcing the ten- 
der brain of youth lays the foundation for the 
brain and nervous disorders of after years,—the 
cases of melancholia, paralysis, softening of the 
brain, and kindred diseases, becoming so fearfully 
prevalent.” Dr. J. B. Treadwell writes: “Hun- 
dreds of pupils of our Public Schools are ruined 
in health every year; this I know from personal 
observation.” Dr. Howard F. Damon testifies that 
the limits of vital power “are far exceeded by the 
present system of overtasking the pupils in our 
public schools, and especially in the Public Latin 
School.” Dr. George A. Stuart writes: “Of late 
years the majority of diseases seem to have assum- 
ed a nervous type, which, in most cases, may be 
traced to over-taxation of the mental powers of 
the young.” Dr. Arthur H. Nichols, after a six 
years’ experience in the Latin School, bears wit- 
ness to the fact that “the constant indoor confine- 
ment of the boys often results in serious and per- 
manent injury to health.” Dr. Daniel V. Foltz has 
had two sons complete the Latin School course of 
instruction, and “both had ruined constitutions as 
the consequence. One sleeps in Mount Auburn, 
and the other was obliged to leave College without 
finishing the course, and has never been able to 
resume his studies. Both are melancholy com- 
ments on the over-taxing, exhausting system of 
instruction pursued. ” Dr. E. B. Moore, who has a 
son now in the insane asylum, “the result of ex- 
cessive study and disappointed ambition,” is of 
opinion that no lessons should be assigned to 
scholars out of school. Dr. Peter D. Walsh says 
that the result of long school hours and over-study 
is “an over-taxed brain, a dwarfed body, a weak- 
ened intellect, a variety of diseases, and a prema- 
ture grave ;” and similar views are taken by other 
physicians. 

One would think it impossible for any ‘ail of 
men, however infatuated with self-conceit and 
affection for schemes of their own devising, to 
resist the fearful weight of testimony like this. 
Yet it appears to have had no weight whatsoever 
in the estimation of the School Board. The una- 
voidable committee appointed to consider the po- 
sition confer with the authors of the plan of 
study pursued (the Committee on High School 
Education for Boys), accept their unanimous de- 
cisien that there are no grounds for complaint, 
and then serenely report. that “‘ the petitioners are 
in error in stating that the amount of study re- 
quired is excessive.” To be sure, the doctors say 
that it is excessive ; but what do the doctors know 
of such things? Suppose a boy does break down 
now and then, and die, or go mad. It is “impossi- 
sible to peint out any eminent school of this grade 
in which a less number of hours is found suffi- 
cient,” and must not the school be an eminent 
school at all hazards? Besides, “such an educa- 
tion as-those boys have a claim to, eannot be given 
if the time now allowed is diminished,” Have a 
claim to! Could self-conceit go further than that?, 
How unconsciously it proglaims the School Board 
the champions of youth, and hold up to public 
shame al] those two hundred parents, and their, 
medical and clerical abettors, as men who want to; 
deprive their sons of the education which is their} 
due! But it shall not be done, the Committee ex- 
‘claim with philanthropic determination. The 


“have a claim to;”—no, never!—not if it kills 
every one of them! What is the use of a School 
Board, if it cannot stand between the children 
and their weak-minded and prejudiced parents? 
We intend no injustice to these gentlemen. They 
thean well, but their zeal has devoured their judg- 
ment. They have worshiped their pet system — 
until they have come to believe that it exists for 
its own glory, and that children are born merely 
to furnish material for the schools to display their 
skilk upon. If this perversion of the institution 
were confined to Boston, the case would not be so 
serious. But there is everywhere among school 
managers a similar tendency to exalt the school 
above the scholars; to rate their programmes 
alféve the needs of the children and the wishes of 
the parents ; to forget that they are servants, and 
not masters. 


A FALSE TEST. 


A VERY good specimen of what passes with 
some of our papers for first-class evangel- 


ical writing, is furnished by a correspondent of 
the Christian Intelligencer in the following sketch, 
setting forth the pulpit power. of the late Dr. 
Wisner, of Ithaca: 

“Some of the younger members of his flock had been 
enticed into dancing assemblies. He met this undercurrent 
of temptation by the following sharply-defined rule of 
Christian conduct: *“*My young friends, it is a good and a 
safe one, for a Christian never to go where his Master 
would not go. Suppose that Jesus Christ were now in Itha- 
ca, as he was once in Samaria and Jerusalem. Suppose that 
you should meet him in the street, would you dare to say 
to him, ‘ Lord, there is a ball to-night at the Clinton House; 
won't you go?” As Dr. Wisner uttered this startling sen- 
tence, with a sharp glance of his piercing black eyes, and 
deepest solemnity of voice, a thrill went through every 
auditor. Noonesmiled. The thrust came home terribly.” 

Now, toour apprehension, no appreciable amount 
of black eyes or deep intonations can make this 
kind of talk either solemn or true. It pretends 
to give the young disciple a test by which to try 
amusements, but really decides the whole ques- 
tion for him beforehand. Whether he would 
“dare to say, ‘ Lord, won’t you go ?’” depends up- 
on ‘the propriety of the amusement itself, and 
that must be settled by other criteria. The shock 
given to the hearer by the preacher’s directness, 
in this case, arises from the incongruity of many 
things we do, however lawful they may be, with 
what are popularly supposed to be the character- 
istics and the employments of our Saviour. It 
would startle ene quite as much to think of saying, 
“Lord, we are going a-skating,” or, “ We are going 
on a pic-nic,” and inviting him to participate; 
and yet these purposes are perfectly proper in 
themselves. What we shrink from is associating 
the Saviour at all with matters so trivial. 

It is indeed very safe to say that we could not 
offer to take the sinless Jesus where our own con- 
sciences already condemned us for going. If a 
“dancing assembly” must presuppose a scene of 
frivolity and dissipation, it would surely be inap- 
propriate to invite his co-operation. And yet our 
Lord attended some pretty large parties, and 
drew upon himself the animadversions of the 
ascetics of his day. It was once said to him, ““We 
are going to have a wedding and a merry-making 
down in Cana, of Galilee; won’t you go?” And 
Simon, the Pharisee, must have said, “I am going 
to have a good many friends at my house to din- 
ner to-day, after synagogue ; won’t you come ?” or 
something to the same effect. It is true he min- 
gled in such scenes with purer feelings and higher 
purposes than any that can be supposed to ani- 
mate us. But this is equally true of all pursuits 
and occupations which he had in common with 
us; for he, in all, was Christ, while we are sinful 
men. But itis the privilege of the young Chris- 
tian to enter upon his lightest amusements with 
an eye single to the glory of God; and if, living | 
in the enjoyment of his Christian privileges and 
the exercise of his Christian graces, he finds of 
any amusement that it is in harmony with the 
best interests of his body and his soul, he may 
fearlessly ask God’s blessing upon it, and come 
home from an evening of innocent hilarity to a 
peaceful and prayerful repose. We know of no 
higher or better rule than the old one, which 
smacks a little of cant, but has a deep and true 
meaning in it: “Can you do this thing and con- 
tinue to enjoy religion?” This is an unfailing 
test; it only creates confusion and ultimate weak- 
ness to substitute false ones. 


BREAKERS AHEAD.—Mr. Tweed has introduced 
a bill into the New York Legislature for the regu- 
lation of taxes, and the disbursement of the 
moneys raised thereby. The third section of this 
bill, after making provision for the payment of 
the City and County debt, the State tax, the ex- 
penses of the Municipal Government, &c., to be 
paid by a Board of Apportionment, gives to the 
same Board the power to “limit or transfer ap- 
propriations which are found to be in excess of 
the amount required or deemed necessary to such 
other purpose as they shall find to require the 
same.” In short, the whole power of spending 
the public money, for any whatsoever, is 
given to a Board consisting of four men, who are 
responsible for the “ purposes ” on which the sai 
money js expended, to no mortal authority what- 
ever. And who are the men iv whom this unlim- 
ited trust is reposed ? There is something in that. 
They are the Mayor of New York, the Comptroller 
of New York, the Commissioner of Public Works, ° 
and the President of the Department of Public 
Parks. In other words: Mesers. A. Oakey Hall, 
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liam M. Tweed. These are gentlemen who, 
whatever their private excellencies, are emphat- 
ically not noted among the people for any nice 
scrupulousness about the investment of the pub- 
lic funds in quarters where they may prove po- 
litically productive. Now, what shall prevent 
these gentlemen, for urgent party reasons, dealing 
out liberal money to Roman Catholic Churches? 
What shall prevent them from giving large sums 
to sectarian schools? It is left to the option of 
four politicians whether the funds of the city shall 
not be used to enfeeble the Free Schools of New 
York. It isin their power to build up a sectarian 
school with rich endowments right over against 
every Free School. The State may pension every 
Catholic institution, and leave to poverty every 
Protestant one. That this is the real and secret 
purpose of this atrocious bill is not left in doubt. 
A resolution, introduced by Mr. Kennedy, acted 
like Ithuriel’s spear on the toad. Up started Satan 
from his homely disguise! Here is the resolution 
that brought this movement to a test, and reveal- 
ed its real purpose : 

That neither the Mayor and Commonalty of New York, 
nor the Board of Supervisors, nor the Board of Apportion- 
ment provided for in the bill, should appropriate any of 
the public money, or any property or eredit of the City or 
County to any private or sectarian school, or to any insti- 
tution under the control of any religious denomination. 

This amendment was immediately voted down by 
a strict party vote, every Democrat voting in the 
negative, and every Republican in the affirmative. 
The bill has passed the Senate in its original form, 
and awaits only its usual course through the 
House, and the not doubtful approbation of the 
Governor. Truly, we are somewhat hurried by 
the rapidity with which the benevolent co-opera- 
tion of our parental government in the charities 
of the Church advances upon us. The following 
estimate, which at this moment comes under our 
eye, is appropriate, as showing the law of propor- 
tion to be observed between the different denom - 
inations in the future distribution of the treasury 
patronage : 

The Albany Evening Journal reproduces the list of sec- 
tarian appropriations by the State of New York in 1869, 
showing that the Episcopalians received $29,335.09; the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church $12,630.86; the Presbyterians. $8,- 
368.44; the Methodists, $3,073.63; the Baptists, $2,760.34: the 


German Evangelical Church, $2,027.24; the Roman Catholic 
Church, $412,062.26. 


UNPARALLELED ASSURANCE.—A correspondent 
_of the Prooklyn Union gives us an outline of coun- 
sel’s argument for a writ of error in the case of the 
murderer Ruloff, which reminds us of the axiom 
said to have been laid down by the satirical Judge 
Tappan of Ohio, for the guidance of a young prac- 
titioner: “Remember, there is nothing too ab- 
surd to argue to a court or a jury.” Ruloff was 
one of three burglars who broke into a store in 
which two clerks were sleeping. The clerks, de- 
fending the property, got the better of one of the 
burglars and were beating him, when one of the 
other two (who had fled) returned and shot a clerk, 
named Mirick. The murderer was Ruloff. He 
was convicted of the crime, and now his counsel, 
arguing for the writ, claims that the burglars, 
“having abandoned their original plan of steal- 
ing,” were put “upon precisely the same footing 
[as other persons.” From this point of view the 
prowess of Ruloff, in saving his companion’s life 
even by sacrificing that of the courageous clerk, 
becomes praiseworthy. At any rate his counsel 
asks that, if the killing of the clerk was necessary 
to save the life of the burglar, the act may be pro- 
nounced justifiable homicide ! 

A fitting apex to this marvel of monumental 
brass may be found in the peroration of the coun- 
sel’s speech. Referring to his client, he said that 

“ Standing up, as he did, in the court-house at Binghamp- 
ton, surrounded by an infuriated populace, demanding his 
blood and hounding him on to death, with no friends but 
his eounsel to speak a single word of advice or enco 
ment, there without means, among strangers, deserted by 
his witnesses and those he supposed were his friends, but still 
struggling with his master-mind to contend against them, 
and to aid in his own defense, he resembled, in his dauntless 
but modest courage, more some knight-errant of the days 
of chtivalry, fighting under the banners of the Cross in some 
holy cause, or some martyr suffering torture for his faith 
than a criminal on trial for his life for the murder of a fel- 
low map.” 

Such stuff as this not only puts all logic and rhet- 
oric to shame, but tends to bring discredit upon 
the profession of the law itself. 


ONE OF THE “ DANGEROUS MEN.”—A Catholic 
curé writes a touching letter to a Profestant pas- 
tor, describing the death of a young man who had 
been brought by a Roman Catholic ambulance in- 
to a town of the Doubs. He says: 


** Divine Providence has willed that a priest far removed 
from you should take your place at the death-bed of your 
dear Leon, and it is my very painful duty to render you an 
account of him.’’, After describing the manner of his death 
he adds: **He told us, five or six days ago, that he was a 
Protestant—his conscience has been scrupulously respected. 
He edified us all by his pious conversation, and many times 
he asked one of our Sisters of Mercy to pray with him. He 
was always full of politeness and patience. I promised him 
that I would write to you, and I have no doubt that was a 
consolation to him. I find absolutely nothing among his 
effects but a single sou and a portfolio in which were a 
number of your letters. I see from these that you were to 
him as an affectionate father. I had him buried as quickly 
as possible in our cemetery. Pray, my dear sir, that this 
frightful war may cease. Here, all around us, are frightful 
disasters. You further off, will have to pay dearly your 
debt to the country. May your family have no other cause 
to mourn. Receive, for you and yours, my affectionate 
sympathies. FRESENOT, Curé of Marchaux.” 


_ Thus suffering is in France bringing near to one 
another the good men of all communions. Every- 
body will rejoice in this subordination of special 
exclusive views to the all-compelling dictates of 


charity; everybody but the rigid ultramontane 
Catholic, who corresponds to the hyper-ortho- 
dox of the Protestant Churches. But why should 
we sympathize with the Catholic curé of Mar- 
chaux, and praise him for laying aside, at the 
death-bed of the Protestant soldier, that rever- 
ence for the claims of his Church, and that jeal- 
ousy of the encroachments of heresy which nat- 
urally belong to the guardians of the faith? We 
like it, because it concedes something to us ; but 
what would the strict-constructionists of the 
Church say to such a letter ? 

The truth is, everybody sees and feels the 
beauty and fitness of Christian Charity, ruling 
absolutely over all external] institutions and all 
formulz of belief, when it does not happen to 
mortify his own intellectual pride, or conflict with 
his sectarian prejudices. Systems shall fail, ordi- 
nances shall cease, and doctrines themselves shall 
vanish away ; but. Charity endureth forever. 


all loud in praise of Olive Logan’s reply to a Bos- 
ton Committee who had invited her to lecture on 
the Sabbath. “ Six days,” says Olive, “shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work; but the seventh is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not 
do any work.” It was a good reply.. But we 
think our brethren must have forgotten that the 
utterer of this pious rebuke was a naughty ac- 
tress. Is it possible that they can have compla- 
cency in piety from such a source ? 

The opposite course of Anna Dickinson is gen- 
erally presented in strong contrast with this, and 
her lack of conscience in desecrating the Sabbath 
day by lecturing upon it is severely commented 
on. But isn’t it worth while, to consider the dif- 
ference between the character of the lectures, 
in making up this comparison? If Olive Logan’s 
are light and frivolous, she may well shrink from 
delivering them on the Sabbath. If Anna Dickin- 
son feels that hers are profoundly serious and 
earnest, wherein does she differ from the preach- 
ers in our churches, in seizing the time of sacred 
leisure, as fittest for pressing home her message 
to the hearts of men? But does she not lecture 
for pay? Is it not earning money on Sunday? 
Only those clergymen whose salary stops on the 
Sabbath Day, may cast this stone at Miss Dickin- 
son. It is quite time that people should learn that 
the pulpit does not own the whole right of doing 
good, and that Sunday is not the monopoly of the 
church. 


DEATH OF Wo. H. BurRLEIGH.—This poet and 
friend of freedom went to his rest on Saturday 
afternoon, after an illness which has followed 
him more or less for the past two years. Mr. Bur- 
leigh was born in Woodstock, Conn., in the year 
1812, and his sixty years of life have been spent in 
active and industrious effort in behalf of every 
good cause, and in the promulgation of those 
truths which seem to affect most nearly the best 
interests of humanity. He had been a printer by 
profession, but most of the years of his manhood 
were spent in connection with the anti-slavery 
and temperance press and platform. A friendship 
of many years has made us acquainted with the 
excellencies of Mr. Burleigh, as a man; but his 
merits as a poet, and his rare eloquence as an ora- 
tor, were patent to all who have been so fortunate 
as to be brought into contact with them. In this 
event, we are conscious of a personal loss, but 
we are assured that the place in the ranks of the 
advocates of righteousness and peaee which is 
left vacant by the demise of Mr. Burleigh will not 
be very easily supplied. 

Mr. Burleigh leaves to mourn his death, Mrs. 
Celia Burleigh (a lady scarcely less distinguished 
than her husband for rare abilities as a writer and 
lecturer), to whom he was married in 1865, and 
who is thus widowed in the prime of her days. 
Our warmest sympathies go forth to her, and to 
all the other members Of this stricken family. 


THE City’s Buntinc.—The other day—it was 
the 15th of March, on which our last number was 
issued,—we observed that the flags were flying on 
the City Hall, as if in honor of some extraord- 
inary event. Not having heard that a new party 
of “exiles” had arrived, or that any notable 
scheme was incubating at Albany, we called our 
office boy and interrogated him as to the histori- 
cal events which had occurred on that day. He 
answered, without a moment’s hesitation, that 
Julius Cesar was assassinated in the Roman Sen- 
ate chamber on March 15,44B.C. We thanked 
him, saying that we only wanted to know why the 
flags were displayed, when we were again set 
adrift by his remarking that, if the anniversary 
of imperial Czesar’s death were commemorated, 
the flags should be at half-mast. He then hastily 
ran over the other events of importance of which 
the day was the anniversary, and we had con- 
cluded that the flags must be mast-head high 
through a mistake, and that our city fathers were 
bewailing either. the confirmation of the tri- 
partite alliance against Napoleon in 1815, or the 
battle at Guilford Court House, in 1781, where 
General Greene was soundly whipped by Corn- 
wallis, when this invaluable boy suggested that 
he should go and ask. Marveling at his sagacity, 
we directed him to go, and after a lepse of five 
anxious minutes, had our mind set at rest by the 
information that the city’s bunting was blowing 
to shreds in honor of Andrew Jackson’s birth, one 


hundred and four years ago! We trust that the 


old hero’s spirit was not unconscious of the honor, 
nor of the pure patriotism of those who accorded 
it. If he were Governor of this State to-day, some 
schemers that we wot of would stand but a slim 
chance of success. 


HOPEFUL MISSIONARY OPERATIONS.—A Phila- 
delphia paper gives an abstract of the report of 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews. It 
appears that none have been converted during the 
past year; but several have offered themselves for 
religious instruction. : Of these, some have been 
called to leave the place, some have been rejected 
for improper motives, some have withdrawn from 
Christian teaching, “because they loved darkness 
rather than light,” and one still remains under in- 
struction. The latter is not yet converted, but 
there are lively hopes of him. * When the work 
shall have been completed in his case, a careful 
computation shews that he will have cost the So- 
ciety just $346.79. He may then be properly styled 
“our dear convert,” though certainly, if the change 
be genuine, none ought to complain of the price. 
In view of this success, would it not be well to 
start a society for the conversion of the rest of 
the Unitarians ? 


_FROM CALIFORNIA. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HE departure of the Rev. Dr. Scudder involves 

a loss not only to the important church of which 
he was the pastor, but to the whole city and State. 
He has given, very frankly, his reasons for going, 
and they leave us no reply but this, ‘‘ The will of the 
Lord be done.’”’ He regards it as ‘‘a matter of life 
or death’’ with him, to be'‘relieved for a while of 
the heavy pressure of work and care to which he 
has been inevitably subject here. Multitudes fol- 
low him with their benedictions, and the fruit of 
his six years’ work will remain with us, a perpetual 
blessing. A church and congregation, before com- 
paratively feeble, has grown under his hand to be 
perhaps the strongest Protestant organization on 
the coast. The report of its last year’s work was re- 
cently published, and we find its present member- 
ship to be 682. Eighty-four were added during the 
year, forty-seven of them by profession. Several 
other Presbyterian churches have of late been 
greatly prospered. The Central Church, over 
which Dr. Cunningham was installed about four 
months since, has already received fifty-one acces- 
sions under his ministry. The majority of these 
were by profession. The St. John’s Church, Rev. 
W. A. Scott, D. D., pastor, celebrated its first anni- 
versary last Sabbath. Beginning a year ago with 
fifty-eight members, it has received ninety-eight, 
and lost by death and dismission only four. Ar- 
rapgements are in progress which are expected to 
wipe out its debt of $50,000 as soon as May Ist. The 
First Presbyterian Church has been very accept- 
ably supplied, since Dr. Cunningham’s resignation, 
by the Rev. J. K. Smith, of Galt, Canada. It has 
extended him a call to which, however, he has as 
yet been able to give no definite response. The 
Larkin Street Church which, as a _ mission 
enterprise, though well located, has had a hard 
struggle and slow growth, seems to have entered 
ona new and brighter epoch of its history under 
the ministry of Rev. Dr. Fillmore. And the same 
thing may be said of the Howard Street Church, the 
Rev. 8S. Woodbridge, D. D., pastor. At Calistoga, a 
village in Napa Co., where one of our capitalists has 
attempted to erect a Pacific Saratogo, a much 
needed Presbyterian church has been organized, with 
good promise of growth and fruit, The two older 
Baptist churches of our city, the First under the 
pastorate of the Rev. A. R. Medbury, and the 
Columbia Square. which has recently welcomed as 
its pastor the Rev. D. 8. Watson, from Pittsfield, 
Mass., are in a far more hopeful condition than 
formerly. In the latter, particularly, some bitter 
dissensions are healed, and the work already seems 
to be going on with power. The Rev. J. P. Ludlow 
has resigned the pastorate of the Tabernacle Church 
in this city, and the Rev. B. T. Martin of the First 
(Baptist) Church of Oakland, The former has been 
called by the church in Marysville. Both are earn- 
est and efficient men, whom their denomination in 
this State could ill afford to lose. A second church 
at Healdsburg, Sonoma Co., one at Vallejo, and one 
at Pine Grove, Amador Co., have recently been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the Baptist churches 
of the State. 

Probably the largest religious assemblies ever 
gathered statedly in this city, are those to which 
Dr. A. L. Stone is now preaching on Sunday even- 
ings at the Mechanics’ Pavilion. It is no rough 
guess, but a careful estimate which places them at 
1,800, and the attention is generally not only close 
and respectful, butintense. The first Congregational 
Church in the State of Nevada was organized at 
Reno on thel0th of February. It consisted of seven 
members, with the prospect of eleven more at its 
firstcommunion. The Rev. A. F. Hitchcock is to be 
its pastor. Reno is a town of about 1,400 people, on 
the line of the Central Pacific R. R., the point at 
which freight and travel leave the R. R. for Virginia, 
Carson, and all Eastern Nevada, and the county 
seat of Washoe Co. The Rev. S. H. Willey 
has accepted the call of the Congregational 
Chureh at Santa Cruz. Mr. Willey is a pion 


of 1848; was the first man commissioned for} 


California, by the A. H. M. S.; was the found- 
er of the church of which Dr. Scudder has been 
pastor, and! far many years was the acting 
President of the College of California, until that 
institution was merged in the State University. 
The Congregational Church at Nevada City, the 
oldest of our mountain churches, has received as 
its pastor, Rev. A. Halliday, of Indiana, and takes 
anew start with fresh courage. Many of our Meth- 
odist churches have received large accessions to 
membership, in connection with special efforts. At 


the last report, that at San Jose had received fifty- | 


two; that at Stockton, forty-eight; that at Van 
couver,’ W. T., sixty-eight, while in Sierra Valley 
amid the very summits of the Sierra Nevada, the 
little church of twenty had grown till it numbered 
120. At San Rafael, the county seat of Marin Co. 
a Methodist church which cost $3,167, was dedicated 
on the 19th ruary. The new Powell Street M.E. 
Church in this city is nearly completed. It is the 
edifice which is new; the Church itself is the oldest 
of its order in the city, and, perhaps, in the State. 
In a little shanty standing on the same spot where 
the present stately and beautiful structure stands 
the gospel was preached ‘eighteen years and more 
ago, with such a courageous application of it to 
slay ar’ and other questions of the day as was then 
very peculiar, and, in the opinion of “ judicious 
men,’’ very imprudent. But it was right,—too fully 
and grandly right not to contradict the snameless 
prudence of those days of compromise. This 
church awaits, for its dedication, the arrival of the 
Rev. Wm. /forley Puncheon, who is to preach on the 
occasion. A course of lectures from him is antici- 
pated, and lecture-goers grow eager at the thought. 

Some time ago a little stir was made in view of 
the arrival among us of the Greek Bishop of Alaska. 
He is to take up his residence here, and a church 
costing $30,000, it is said, is to be erected for him by 
the Russian government. With the aid of three 
priests he cares for a flock of thirty, all told. 


An interesting work is going on at our State 
Prison, mainly through the labors of the Rev. Dr. 
Lucky, the Principal of our State Normal School. 
An organization has been formed among the con- 
victs for mutual aid and improvement, one of the 
elements in which is a pledge of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, and from obscene and 
profane language. Of the 800 who are confined 


nished with Bibles, and have access to a good libra- 
ry, with the privilege of devoting several hours each 
day to study. 


THE CHINESE. 


We have long known of a Joss-house or Chinese 
Temple in this city. But it appears to have been 
simply a hospital with conveniencies for worship 
attached. Now, through a united effort of the six 
companies, a building recently used as a Chinese 
theater, has been transformed into a veritable 
temple. These six companies, by the way, are 
mutual aid associations to some one of which nearly 
every Chinaman in the State belongs. Though con- 
ducted on principles and by methods to which our 
laws can seldom interpose any objection, yet they 
manage to hold their members in quite thorough 
subjection, and to punish them sometimes with 
cruel severity. In theirtemple they have six idols, 
to which paperand punk are burning afi the while. 
Over against this idol temple, scarcely two blocks 
away, we have the Chinese Mission House of the 
Methodist Church, just completed at a cost of 
$30,000. A little further off, the Presbyterian 
Chinese Mission holds on its way quietly but in- 
dustriously, and with good results. Most of the 
churches keep up their Chinese classes, notwith- 
standing that the charm of novelty has quite worn 
off. They may now be regarded as a permanent 
element in our church work. The American Mission 
Association also is pushing its work among them 
wherever a door opens, and has thriving evening 
schools in Stockton and in this city. 


MONETARY AND INDUSTRIAL. 


The semi-annual statements of our Savings Banks, 
speak volumes as to the condition of those classes 
among us in which the patrons of such institutions 
are generally found. In those in San Francisco, 
36,862 depositors, placed $31,289,556, or, on the aver- 
age, $854 to the depositor. In those in the Interior, 
10,682 depositors placed $5,266,359, or $493, for each 
depositor. During the year 1870 the deposits in the 
city increased $4,655,000, and throughout the State 
$7,662,000. Is there any other community in the 
Union or the world, that can make an exhibit 
equal, on the whole, to that? Still, the last year 
has not been relatively, a prosperous one. Our 
production of grains and of gold, aggregated more 
than $3,000,000 less than usual. San Francisco was 
staggering, much of the year, under the reaction oi 
her foolish real estate mania of the year preceding. 
Wool and wine helped our balance-sheet, showing 
marked gains upon 1869, and taking their places 
}among our chief resources. 


The successful manufacture of sugar from beets 
at the Alvarado Sugar Factory, is a fact full of hope 
for California. In the production of the material, 
wecan beet the world. This factory is said to be 
the largest successful one in the country, consuming 
about fifty tons of beets daily. It has operated 
profitably from the first; and as the attention of 
our farmers is directed to the culture of beets, this 
business may enlarge almost indefinitely. Another 
very hopeful fact is the successful cultivation of 
cotton. The experiments have been tried in Kern 
and Los Angeles Cos., but mainly in Mariposa. It 
is affirmed that we can produce an article “ of 
better fiber and finer quality’’ than the interior 
Southern States can do, and with one-eighth the 
labor, raise two or three times as largea crop. A 
gentleman concerned in these experiments offers to 
capitalists, that if the funds can be placed in his 
hands to “ produce and manufacture 3,000 bales of 
cotton,” he will render them 50 per cent. for their 
investment, and receive for his own compensation 
only the profits still remaining. 


The establishment of a monthly line of first-class 
mail steamships between this port and Auckland 
and Sydney, marks a great stride forward toward 
the real destiny of this metropolis. Forty-eight 
days is henceforth to be the schedule time between 
Sydney and London via San Francisco. No such 
step once taken, will ever be retraced; and San 
Francisco is as snre to be the depot for Asiatic and 
Polynesian trade as the laws of trade can make her. 
And that means that San Francisco soon will be one 
of the chief cities of the globe. 


San Francisco, March 10, 1871. 
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TEACHING LITTLE GIRLS TO SEW. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


¢¢ ~ 7 ES, I suppose I shall be obliged to teach 
x my little girl to sew sometime; but I am 
very thankful that I have some years yet before I 
need take up this cross. I supply her with bits of 
cloth, needles, thread, and scissors, and let her 
amuse herself with an attempt at sewing; but, how 
I dread the time when I must begin in earnest, and 
try to teach her the proper way! I sometimes hope 
that by letting her botch and play sewing, by and 
by, as she sees me making even seams, and taking 
tiny stitches, she will, by imitation and observation, 
gradually learn, without much effort on my part. 
Do you not think that she may ?”’ 

** Never. No doubt some children learn with much 
less effort than others; but by letting your little 
girl ‘play sewing’—‘ botching,’ as you term it—you 
only connive at her acquiring a careless habit, 
which she will not easily exchange for straight 
seams and tiny stitches.” 

“Would you advise me to keep thread and needles 
and cloth from her, and endeavor to interest her in 
some other play, till such time as I am compelled 
to teach her how to use them properly ?’’ : 

“No. Why should you debar her from such in- 


‘ nocent amusements? Why not begin at once to 


teach her how to do a thing right, even when in 
play 

“Teach that baby! What can she learn at her 
age ?”? 

‘Can she not thread her needle ?” 

* Certainly ; quite expertly.’’ 

‘“‘And can she not push her needle in and out of 
the cloth ?’’ 

“Oh yes. Fora baby, she shows quite a genius for 
this quiet kind of womanly accomplishments.”’ 

‘‘Then, you see she can learn something, notwith- 
standing her youth. How much more maturity, or 
skill, think you, will it require for her to learn, by a 
few well directed efforts on your part, how to put 
the needle in at proper distances, taking up only 
just so many threads for a stitch?” 

‘““Why! she is only a baby—but little past three 
years! Teach her! How preposterous! You must 

*“ Growing imbecile, you think. Very likely; but 
these ideas are no indication of it. They are good, 
solid common sense, we think; such as our mothers 
and grandmothers acted upon, in the olden times, 
when early teaching and genuine industry were 
fashionable—when there were more ‘busy bees to 
improve each shining hour’ of childhood—when 
these first years, which were then passed in ‘ books 
and work and healthful play,’ were a thousand 
times more childlike and happier than these our 
days of ‘modern improvement.’ Now, the ‘ toddling 
wee things’ are carried in the nurses’ arms to infant 
parties, dressed and flounced and frizzed, until every 
vestige of simple childhood is lost in their painfully 
ludicrous efforts to imitate their more foolish elders. 
Kept up far beyond a healthful bed-time, and fed 
with food injurious to more mature stomachs but 
ruinous to a child's digestion. Ah! d little 
woman! will it be a harder task, requiring more 
skill and patience, to take your little girl on your 
lap, ten or fifteen minutes every day, and show her 
how to hold and use the needle—taking the warm, 
soft, innocent little hands, with loving caresses, 
Into yours, and guiding the tiny fingers, until at 
last she learns to put the needle through the cloth 
at proper distances, unaided—will this be harder or 
more tiresome than to dress and worry over your 
little one till she is drilled in dancing—taught to 
bow and courtsey, and gracefully accept her baby 
partner’s hand in the dance? Willit give you no 
pain to see the first development of envy, jealousy, 
and ill-temper, forced into active growth under 
such training? Compare this toil and responsibility 
with the soft and loving prattle of your little girl, 
as she nestles in your lap, and, with merry laugh, 
watches the bright needle go to and fro; and when 
at last she masters one stitch, and you pronounce it 
awe done, will not her shout of triumph repay the 
teacher’s trouble? Will it any longer be a work to 
dread? On the contrary, will you not look forward 
to that daily lesson as the sweetest duty of the day?” 

** All this sounds very pretty; but when we come 
to the reality—the big stitches, the long stitches, the 
puckers and gathers, the mistakes and vexatious 
carelessness—how many pounds of cloth will be 
wasted before one inch of decent sewing can be ac- 
complished by a little child ?” 

“Not one. Cut out alittle block of patch-work. 
Tell the child that she may makea quilt for her 
doll’s bed, just as soon as she can doit well. Use 
pretty, bright colors. Take her on your lap, and 
shtow her how astitch must be taken, making merry, 
gentle speeches to her as the work goeson. ‘See, 
pet, you must take up two of these threads on that 
side, and put your needle through two more on the 
other side; then pull the needle through. That’s 
one stitch. Mamma did that. Now let’s see the 
little girl take one just likeit. No, no; let mamma 
hold your hand steady. There—that’s right. Now 
you may try again. See—you have taken up a leetle 
too much on that side. We'll just pull that out, I 
think, and try again. It was pretty well, but a 
little bit longer than the last, and I guess Dolly‘: 
won’t quite like it; so we'll pull it out, and be very 
careful next time. There—that’s my little woman! 
You have made three nice stitches—and we will 
put up the sewing now, and run outdoors to play. 
When papa comes home, mamma will have to show 
these pretty stitches, and he will be very much 
pleased.’ In this way, it will not be many weeks 
before the square for Dolly’s small bed will be 
finished; and you will say, ‘ My little daughter has 
Aione it so very nicely, I think we will have to make 


another, and piece the two together to make a bigger 


quilt.’ Before # year passes, we are sure you will 
have a quilt large enough for your little girl’s own 
bed, every stitch well done; and both mother aad 


child drawn closer together and made happier by 
each day’s lessons. It is, we think, a great mis- 
take, while teaching a child to sew, to pass over 
very poor work, simply because you think after a 
while she will learn to do better, and you will throw 
the few early attempts aside, rather than be at the 
trouble of picking out imperfect stitches. Only a 
half inch, or three or four stitches a day, well done, 
isa great gain. Be gentle, but very firm. Do not 
drill the child till it is weary, and will shrink from 
the second trial; but yet, let it be well understood 
that every stitch must be perfect before it will be 
accepted, and then be lavish of praise when the 
effort is successful. Do not destroy the child’s first 
work, thus carefully done. It will give you much 
pleasure when your daughter has become a woman, 
and be invaluable to her, as an evidence of your 
faithful teachings, when you are forever hid from 
her eyes.”’ 


RECEIPTS. 


BAKED INDIAN Pupp1iN@.—Boil one quart of 
milk, and pour over a pint of sifted Indian meal; 
stir it well till the meal is thoroughly wet and 
scalded. Mix three tablespoonfuls of wheat flour 
with one pint of milk, and beat to a smooth batter, 
entirely free from lumps; then pour i#t in with the 
Indian batter, and beat well together. When the 
whole is lukewarm, beat three eggs and three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and mix with the batter, to- 
gether with two tablespeonfuls of molasses; add 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, two of nutmeg, cinna- 
mon or ginger, if you prefer; two greatspoonfuls of 
suet, chopped fine, or the same of melted ; let it bake 
a few minutes, and then add half a pound of raisins 
and half a pint of milk, which the raisins will soak 
up. Bake till the pudding is of a rich color, but do 
not let it whey. 

PALMYRA, OR DATE PuppINa@.—One pound of 
fresh dates, chopped fine and free from stones; one 
pound of suet, chopped fine; a quarter of a pound 
of moist sugar, and a pound of fiour. Mix all well 
together; adda little salt and nutmeg, and make 
inito a soft dough with milk. Beat three eggs very 
stiff, yelks and whites separately, and add, the last 
thing. Boil in a pudding-dish three hours, or bake 
slowly, two hours. Eat with liquid sauce. 

We have not tried this pudding, but hear it highly 
spoken of. A fig pudding, made in the same way, 
we know to be good. 

Potato SaLap.—Do not throw away cold pota- 
toes. If not used for hash, or fried, cut them into 
thin slices, and dress with pepper, salt, oil, and 
vinegar; chop a little parsley, and mix with the 
dressing, unless parsley is disagreeable to you. 


—_ 


FLORICULTURE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. | 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


4.—ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS ON THE LAWN. 


¢ “Tt was acalm and beautiful afternoon irearly 
Summer, etc., etc., when a horseman might 
have been seen riding slowly along the public high- 
way,” etc. ete. 
I have copied this thrilling sentence from the 
opening chapter of a popular novel, usually pub- 


lished ten or fifteen times a year in some section or 


other of our country, as a means of introducing my- 
self once more to the young readers of the Christian 
Union. 

You see, I was that horseman! Astounding as it 
may seem, “it was a calm and beautiful afternoon 
in early summer,” and I was “riding slowly along 
the public highway,’ and certainly ‘‘might have 
been seen” by any one curious enough to look. As 
to my errand on that particular afternoon, nothing 
need be said; but you will no doubt feel relieved 
when I tell youl was only two miles from home, 
and almost at my journey’s end. But at this partic- 
ular two-mile post a little incident occurred, which, 
from its relation to this article, is really worth 
telling: 

“‘Hilloa there! rein up that horse of yours, and 
stop a minute, will you ?”’ 

I did so, and recognized in the speaker an acquaint- 
ance, who came walking briskly down to the road- 
side. A few steps, and he opened the gate, handing 
me a beautiful bouquef with the 'remark that as I 
had given him some plants the Spring before, he 
wished to show me his appreciation of the same in 
the way which he knew would suit me best. 

Of course I was pleased, for a more handsome 
bouquet I had rarely ever received ; and the sight of 
it only filled me with a desire to inspect the arrange- 
ment of the plants from which the flowers compos- 
ing it had been severed. Making the request, I 
received a ready affirmative, and we were soon 
marching toward the house. As we walked along I 
could not help admiring (out loud, a little, too,) the 
skill manifest in the arrangement of the colors in 
the floral gift I held in my hand; and I expected to 
see the same in the arrangement of the plants them- 
selves; but I was disappointed. It wav the regular 
old-fashioned flower-bed again, true to the life! 
Some fencing boards had been placed edgewise 
upon the ground, and fastened in position by stakes, 
making a shallow box some twelve feet long by 
three in width. In this the soil had been placed, 
and the flowers planted. My friend had two beds 
of this description; and how many different sorts of 
flowera. do you suppose they contained? You 
needn’t try to guess, for that would be useless; so 
I'll tell you at once—thirty-fwe distinct varieties! I 
was astonished, and then and there toid him so, | 
which so astonished him that he wondered he hadn’t 
been astonished before. I then ventured to give a 
little ad vice, which he received and acted upon; and 
only a few days ago I saw him, and upon my asking 
him if he would take offense (you see he takes the 
Christian Unton,) at my relating this incident, he 
laughed, and said: *‘ Not at all, Dickie, not at all; 
tell them all about it, and don’t forget to give them 
the same bit of advice that you gave me. I’ve 
always said a person can do better by noticing other 
people’s mistakes, and if I can act in the capacity of 
@ good guide-post to anybody, young or old, i, 


Now I will tell you in substance what I told my 
friend, hoping you will act upon the same—not be- 
cause I say so, but because it is right. 

There is one principle in floriculture you should 
never forget—that is, to keep varieties by themselves, 
and all set the proper distance apart. Twosorts cul- 
tivated in this way will give you more real satisfac- 
tion than twenty varieties crowded into one bed, 
and mixed up ina regular floral jam. A thousand 
people at some public gathering, pushing, crowding 
and quarreling, is no pleasant sight; but when 
these same thousand individuals disperse in little 
groups around their own firesides, they make beau- 
tiful pictures, because they are in their own family, 
and in the atmosphere of home. So with flowers. 
Put a large assortment of various sizes and colors in 
one bed, and they will attract but little attention; 
but place them in beds by themselves, and mark the 
change! The family is at home, and they grow, bud 
and blossom, with no desire to quarrel, as hereto- 
fore, over a bewildered sunbeam, or a half-crazed 
drop of moisture in the dry soil beneath them. 

Having at last come to a good stopping place, we 
will proceed to take breath for afresh start; and 
while resting, % might be advisable to state that 
‘*No excellence is secured without great labor.’’ 

We will now suppose some enterprising lad has 
made up his mind to have flowers, this Spring, in 
the front yard, and that he has come to us for ad- 
vice in the matter. Of course we look very impor- 
tant, and tell him the first thing to learn is how to 
make 

FLOWER BEDS. 

They should be either round, oval, or slightly 
curved—never square or diamond-shaped. As a 
general rule, they should be small than otherwise, 
although verbenas, phlox drummondii, and a few 
others, look best in large, round beds. It is a very 
common practice to build the bed a foot or so above 
ground, encircling it with sods. It is a favorite plan 
with me, and I do not think plants will suffer from 
drought much sooner than in beds made level with 
the ground. The great objection to this style of bed 
is the necessity of keeping the grass trimmed around 
it, in order that it may look respectable; bnt they 
add much to the beauty of a yard, and amply repay 
a weekly shearing. It is not sdvisable to make 
many, however. Much the easier way is to diga 
hole in the ground and fill it with mellow earth (or 
a part of the original soil, if rich enough), having it, 
when completed, full and rounding in the center. 
Here is my rule, which, if you follow, will not lead 
you astray: “‘ Always make flower-beds with a flow- 
ing outline, of any design you wish, avoiding sharp 
corners, or angles of any kind, as an evidence of bad 
taste.”’ 

Now, supposing you have your beds all planned 
out in your mind’s eye, we will proceed to place 
them in your yard; but before doing so must see 
whether you have a walk from your front door to 
the gate. If you cannot boast one of brick or 
gravel, you must have some kind of path, of course. 
This is important, because it is our starting point. 
Well, this walk or path should be three or four feet 
in width, and perfectly straight. This then puts us 
in readiness for the | 

_ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWER-BEDS. 


If your yard is not too large, yeu can have beds 
alternately on each side of your walk, from the 
houge to the gate. These should be rather long, nar- 
row, raised about six inches from the ground, sod- 
ded neatly, and made into the form of a curve, one 
end of which should be a foot from the path, and 
the other three feet. This being completed, you will 
make another of the same kind on the opposite side, 
beginning just where your first one left off; this 
done, cross over again, and begin another, observing 
the same rule, and so on until finished. Thisisa 
very pretty arrangement, but will require some 
oare to keep in a presentable condition. For conve- 
nience we will call them “‘ walk beds.” 

You will now want some flowers on each side, and 
will therefore have to make two prominent beds on 
the right and left of your walk; and as they will be 
the central point from which all the smaller beds 
will radiate, we will style them ‘‘center beds.” I 
will give you a design, but had rather you would 
invent something of your own when you come to 
make them. Can be made about two and a half feet 
wide and six feet long, cut into the form of a quar- 
ter circle, the hollow part facing the road. Having 


| made this, or something which suits you better, you 


can begin cutting out round beds—say two feet and 
a half in diameter—in front and back of this ‘‘ center 
bed.’? Here you must be very careful, for a bed out 
of place is worse than none atall. These “ round 
beds”? must stand three or four feet apart, and be 
arranged in the form of a circle themselves, with a 
larger bed in the center. Having made this same 
arrangement on the other side—for they must both 
be alike, no matter what the design—you will preb- 
ably have beds enough to grow twenty or thirty 
varieties of flowers, which will be as many as you 
will wish to take care of. Now, I have given you 
this design, not because it is the best, but for an 
idea, a something which you can simplify or amplify 
as suits you best; and I have no doubt you will ex- 
perience more pride in originating something of 
your own. 

After this long, long preparatory essay, we have 
at last come to the 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLOWERS. 


Many people assert that the front yard is no place 
for flowers; but I don’t believe it, although it grieves 
me deeply to be compelled to say so. I would like 
to argue the point, but am much afraid my opinion 
will answer quite as well as my argument, if nota 
little better. There is one good reason why our 
friends imagine flowers deface a front yard—simply 
because the majority are stuck in here and there, 
without order or system of any kind; and from such 
an arrangement they form this opinion. I am some- 
times bewildered—yes, dumbfounded, to see the 
manner in which some people who make pretension 
to taste, arrange their flowers. Zinnias, portulacca, 
marigolds, pansies, castor oil beans, and dianths, all 
planted “hit and miss,” without the least regard to 


size or habit, Of course such Horiculture ae this is 


not worth the name, and really does more harm. 
than good. € 

We will now arrange some flowers in the beds we 
have so lately made in that front yard. 

The “‘ walk beds”’ should be filled with portulacca 
and sanvitalia. Of portulacca, you had better get 
separate colors, setting a different color in each bed. 
Kither. variety can be cut into any shape without © 
injury, and if kept well trimmed, will, of themselves 
alone, make your yard an object of admiration. 
Then we come to the “center beds.’”” They can be 
filled with asters, snapdragons, balsams, petunia, or 
phlox drummondii. The “round beds” at the back 
of your ‘‘center bed’ can be filled with dwarf 
cockscomb, gailardia, dianthus, mourning bride, - 
centranthus, or almost any free flowering plant not 
too high. You will remember my telling you that 
those *‘round beds’’ at the back (the front always 
being toward the road) of your “center bed,”’ were 
arranged in the form of a circle, with alarger bed 
in the middle. In this you can plant a canna, or 
tall cockscomba. 

When well grown,'a hedge of flowers is unequalled ; 
and if you wish to make one, you must put it on one 
or both sides of your yard—not drawn perfectly 
straight, but gently curving in and out. This re- 
lieves a sort of monotony consequent upon having 
itin a direct line. You must also be careful to plant 
flowers of the same size by each other. If you do 
not, your hedge will have the appearance of very 
unequal growth. 

There is one thing which will havea great ten- 
dency to discourage you in tending flowers on the 
lawn. It is’grass. It will eat into your beds, grow 
up among .your flowers, form a new growth again, 
almos{ directly after being cut, utterly refusing to 
come under any subjection unless constantly at- 
tended to. You may have your lawn covered with 
the choicest plants in existence, and arranged in the 
most beautiful manner; but if the grass is not kept | 
neatly trimmed, you might as well cultivate so 
many weeds. So you must expect to fight hard next 
summer, for grass is the most persevering and in- 
domitable of all useful, aggravating, and beautiful 
things. 

I have just heaved asigh. It was a sigh of relief. 
If you are as glad this chapter is through as I am (I 
hope you aren’t) you must be exceedingly happy. 


AUNT RENY. 
BY ELIZABETH M. COGGESHALL. 


MONG the members of one of our city 
churches several years since, there was an 
old woman, a widow, whose odd, bygone fashion of 
dress made her conspicuous amid her more modish 
neighbors. Not less so did the singularity of her 
manners, especially in one habit which was apt to 
awaken a smile in strangers joining our Sabbath- 
service, though te the regular attendants it had be- 
come a familiar thing. Her pew was the first one on 
the middle aisle, almost under the pulpit, and when 
she had reached it, before seating herself, she would 
invariably turn around and take a deliberate survey 
of the whole congrégation. 

‘‘ Hush! there comes aunt Reny,” giggling boys 
ahd girls would say to each other; and woe to the 
young men or maidens who were detected in lurk- 
ing smiles or confidential whisperings, for she would 
fix upon them the steady gaze of her keen, gray 
eyes till everybody looked toward the blushing, 
mortified delinquents, and then, her purpose ap- 
parently served, would take her seat. Young people 
who were not in awe of their elders, and elders who 
were lacking in respect for the day and place, were 
alike in fear of aunt Reny’s glance. It has some- 
times been suggested since, in recalling the well- 
remembered band, who, as a church gathering, 
stand out in memory as a model of orderly and 
decorous behavior, that it might be a good thing if 
there were more aunt Renies. 

When people come into their pews on the Sabbath 
and immediately cemmence a whispered conversa- 
tion with a neighbor, keeping it up till after the 
opening exercises have commenced, and breaking 
out in spots all through the service, to the great 
annoyance of those before and behind them, we 
long for some one to look them out ef countenance. 

When others, confessedly known to be detained 
only by habitual, Sunday morning indolence, come 
into church during the reading of Scripture or the 
second hymn, disturbing with their noise, and at- 
tracting that attention from the more indifferent 
portion of the hearers, which sometimes there is 
strong temptation to think they desire to attract, 
one wishes there was some mortifying method of 
teaching them that their conduct is not only a want 
of courtesy, incompatible with good breeding, but 
gross disrespect to Him whose worship they 
hinder. 

There is probably little use in saying a word 
about dgess, but—with no desire to repeat the worn- 
out, untenable assertion that former times were 
better than present—it is yet questionable if a regi- 
ment of aunt Renies in poke bonnets would distract 
devotion, as does the harlequin array that inter- 
venes each Sunday between sight physical and 
sight mental, in spite of one’s best endeavor. To 
say nothing of the offenses against artistic, ssthetic 
taste which persistently confront us, one with a 
keen sense of the ludicrous must sigh for a “ dim 
religious light” to enwrap in its somber, neutral 
haze all immediate surroundings. How can a ser- 
mon be followed intelligently, when right before 
the listener’s eyes comes a head, tipped with a 
ribbon and plume bedecked plate warmer—* tin 
bonnets,” the cooks call them—with the opening 
behind to display 8 mixture of various hued 
tresses? Say to yourself, *“‘Behave! will you?’ 
and look resolutely past the plate warmer. Lo! 3 
rooster’s tail stands up s0 defiantly in the line of 
your vision, every feather bristling with farm-yard 
variety, that you lose the preacher’s last sentence 
in sudden, fearful apprehension of hearing a crow. 
Pinch your troublesome self into propriety again, 
and taking the pulpit at a different angle, you see 4 
figure which, by the involuntary power of assool-— 


ation, recalls moukey 00 hand organ, You know 
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your pastor dislikes to see people sitting with their 
hands over their eyes as if he were preaching them 
into a dose or a headache, but it must be done if 
you expect any good from the sermon. As you 
walk seriously home, chiding your wayward fancy, 
you ask yourself whether itis an entirely forlorn 
hope that cust»m may yet make ajaw for uniform, 
modestly toned Sabbath apparel. 

Poor, old, unfashionable aunt Reny! long since 
gone home to the worship unmarred by human 
weakness and folly. Would we were half as tender 
as thou wast, of the glory of our Master ! 


GOING FOR THE DOCTOR. 
BY MIRIAM B. MEANS. 


| T was just twelve, and as the last echoes of the 
. Village clock died away, the moon came forth 
victorious from its battle with the clouds, and shone 
with a cheery, genial light upon the little village of 
Clifton, that lay nestled between the hills. It wasa 
pretty sight, that the old moon looked down upon, 
this little town with its coverings of new fallen 
snow, and she wrapped it around with her own sil- 
very light, causing the snow to look even whiter and 
more glistening. 

A little way from the village, right at the edge of 
the hill, stood, quite alone by itself, a little white 
cottage. It had a very picturesque appearance, 
showing through the dark green of the pines, and 
the moon seemed to rest particularly lovingly on 
this little waif, and shone so persistently through 
one of its windows, that Malvie Burns awoke. 

As he half opened his eyes, he saw his mother 
bending over him, but did not feel alarmed, for it 
was no new thing for him to awake, and see her 
near him—he remembered one night he found her 
kneeling by his bed-side; so, now, he would have 
closed his eyes, and wandered off again into dream- 
land, had not a strange expression on his mother’s 
face aroused him. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘ Mamma,’’ and now it. was in 
a frightened voice, for her pale, still face alarmed 
him. 

“Yes, my little son,” she said, ‘‘I just came in to 
speak toyou. Daisy is very sick, very sick with the 
croup, and Malvie, she ought to have the doctor.”’- 

She stopped then, as she saw the boy’s face begin 
to work strangely, and the rosy look disappear, as 
he said, ‘“‘*Oh! Mamma, I darsen’t, I darsen’t.’’ 

The mother looked perplexed, her heart ached 
for the boy, and yet the dreadful cough that came 
from her room, made her feel that the doctor must 
be brought. | | 

** Malvie,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ what would Papa want 
you to do, what was his last message to you: ‘ Tell 
my boy that though he cannot fight out here on the 
battle-field, he can be brave and manly at home.’’’ 

*“*T’ll go,”’ he said, go,’”’ and jumping from his 
bed, he hastily prepared himself for his cold walk. 
‘He went into his mother’s room tosay good by, and 
strengthened by her warm kisses on his brow, and 
urged on by the sight of his little sister, who was 
tossing about restlessly in his mother’s arms, he 
stepped out of the door,and started forth on his 
lonely walk. 

Now, Malvie was a strong little fellow, and his 
mind being once made up, he did not hesitate, but 
with his hands in his pockets, he pushed forward 
through the snow, whistling loudly to keep up his 
courage. The tune he hit upon, however, was not 
ealculated to inspire with particularly cheerful 
thoughts, and after finishing the second bar of Green- 
ville, in A, it must be confessed rather quavering 
manner, hestarted off on the more modern and lively 
air of “Shoo-Fly.’’ This too, was doomed to be 
nipped in the bud, for just as he commenced the 
chorus, a strange looking object attracted his atten- 
tion. There, right in his path, at the entrance ofa 
little patch of woodland, crouched, yes, it must be, a 


man, dressed in a blood red shirt, and pointing di- ho 


rectly across his path, a horrible gun. 

Malvie stopped short, and his breath came quick 
and fast, as he watched this highwayman. His 
mind was soon made up, and he resolved that he 
would cast himself on the mercy of this terrible mon- 
ster, offer him his jack-knife and base-ball, and tell 
him about Daisy. So, he went up very softly, and 
when within a short distance of the robber, called 
out, *‘ Ha-ha-halloa.’’ He heard no answer but the 
creaking of the branches under their burden of 
snow, and ina rather braver voice called out, ‘I 
say, halloa.”” Something rather unnatural about 
the position of the gun, caused him to look more 
critically, and a few steps resolved the robber into a 
stump, the scarlet jacket into an old red scarf, and 
the terrible musket, into an axe, left doubtless by 
the owner of the muffler. Great was the boy’s relief, 
when he found his enemy to be so harmless, and 
with fresh courage he continued his walk. 

To beguile the time, he commenced hs multiplica- 
tion table, and repeated ina loud voice, ‘‘Nine times 
one are nine, nine times two are eighteen, nine times 
three are twenty-four, no, twenty-one, why, nine 
times three are—”’ but it had gone entirely, and he 
tried a new method of occupying himself. Instead 
of multiplication, might now beheard: | 

' “ Ye orags and peaks, I’m with you once again ; 

I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 

To show they atill are free. . 

Methinks I hear a spirit in your echoes answer me.”’ 
But poor William Tell gave out at that, for he found 
himself approaching Mix’s cave, where lived, ** Oh, 
the most awful looking old woman you ever saw !”’ 
as Peter Farley said, ‘‘a regular old witch, only one 
eye in her head, and that right in the middle of her 
forehead; and every night she sits on a bycket 
turned upside down, right at the door of the cave, 
and charms every one that comes near her with her 
one eye, just like a serpent, you know.” Malvie, 
however, remembered his robber, and determining 
that he would not be frightened again at nothing, 
bounded forward, to get away from his fears. Just 
a little way on, lay a smooth bit of ice, which the 
wind had cleaned of snow, and on this Malvie step- 
ped. First a fall, and then a groan, and the boy 
tried to rise. As he touched his foot to the ground, 
a ory of pain involuntarily escaped him, and he | 


found that in his fall, his ankle had been severely 


sprained. 

Aud now followed a struggle in Malvie’s heart, 

one voice whispered, “‘ Home, Malvie, home,’’ and 

he saw on that side his own little room, and his 

warm, cozy bed, but he saw the pale face, too, and 

the restless form of his pet sister; the other voice 
said; ‘‘ Be brave, be manly,” and he saw on that side 

along half mile through the dreaded willows, that 
formed an arch over the road, with their branches, 

and made thislast half mile of the walk, the culmina- 
tion of horrors to the poor boy. It was a severe 
struggle, but the victory was at length won, and our 
little hero turned his face resolutely toward the vil- 
lage. Every step was a pain, and Malvie could not 
restrain the tears, as he plodded painfully on, and 

the willows heard no more whistling, or multiplica- 
tion table, and William Tell no more rejoiced in the 
crags and peaks, for our Malvie had more than 
enough to occupy his thoughts now. But every- 
thing must have an end, and Malvie at length caught 
sight of the Doctor’s funny, old-fashtoned house. 
He dragged himself wearily up the steps,and stretch- 
ed his hand up for the high knocker, but, alas! he 
could not reach it, and he sank down discouraged. 
But “brave and manly ”’ sounded in his ears, and 
starting up he called out, ‘* Doctor, Doctor Morton, 
Doctor Morton;” the window did not fly up, no 
friendly face showed itself, and this proved the 
straw on the camel’s back, for Malvie sank down, 
completely exhausted, on the cold stoop. 

The good Doctor’s wife had, however, awakened 
with the consciousness that she had heard some one 
at the door, and giving her better half a vigorous 
thrust, she said, ‘* Husband, Doctor, Doctor Morton, 
there’s some one at the door.” 

**Hey! there’s some one, some one, mo oh! yes,”’ 
and he was asleep again. 

Another thrust, and another ‘* Husband!” at length 
convinced the good man that he must bestir himself, 

and going to the window, he threw it open, and cali- 
ed out, ‘* Who’s there?” The moon was just coming 
round the corner, and asit threw ite light around, 
it found a wonderful picture; but the doctor was 
not just in the mood for admiring the beauties of 
nature, and as no answer caine, he closed the window 
witha bang, observing to himself, that some people 
were always thinking that they heard something. 

Now, I know it was very foolish in the good doc- 
tor’s wife, but after her husband was giving audible 
evidence of sound sleep, she could not dispel the 
idea that there was some one below, and she, at 
length crept quietly to the window and looked out. 
The moon had turned the corner now, and shone 
full upon our little hero, lying there so motionless on 
the cold steps. 

“Oh, tudy !” she exclaimed, if there isn’t” —and 
it was not many moments before the now united 
couple had thrown open the door, and taken in the 
little fellow. They carried him‘ into the kitchen, 
where the fire still burned, and these two warm- 
hearted old people never ceased their labors, till 
they were rewarded by seeing the large eyes of the 
child open and look upon them. His first words 
were, *‘Oh! sir, Daisy,’’ and the doctor understood, 
and ere long the anxious mother was gratified by 
the sight of his kind old face. _ , 

Malvie found his reward next day, when on being 
carried home, he saw Daisy looking her old darling 
self again, as she sat bolstered up in bed. And when 
night came, and he was tucked snug and warm into 
his bed, the best of all was to have his mother come, 
and clasp him tightly to her, saying, ‘‘My Malvi 
was his father’s own boy last night!’’ 


BESSIE AND THE BLUE DAISIES. 
, BY MRS. J. M. HAZELTINE. 


oo lived out in the country. The nearest 

neighbor was Bessie’s aunt Sarah, and her 
se was a whole quarter of a mile away. Bessie’s 
ho was on the top of a hill, while aunt Sarah’s 
was in alittle valley. No place in the whole world 
did Bessie so much like to visit as aunt Sarah’s. 
There were plenty of girls, while Bessie’s sisters 
happened to be all brothers. To go and spend a 
whole day there was the greatest happiness Bessie 
knew. To go on an errand, and stop a few minutes 
even, was very pleasant. 

One summer morning Bessie’s mother sent her on 
an errand, saying, ‘‘Do not stop at all this time, 
Bessie dear, for I am in a hurry for the spools. . I 
want to use them in my weaging.”’ 

Away skipped the little girl in her white sun- 
bonnet and bare feet, as happy as happy could be. 
She did her errand, and stopped not even to see 
what Jane and Mary and Sarah were doing that 
pleasant morning, forfshe might be tempted to stop 
awhile. 

On her way home, just over the fence, Bessie spied 
some wild, blue daisies, the first of the season. Now 
this little girl was very fond of flowers. At her 
house a few lilacs and roses and sweet-williams 
blossomed, but not flowers in abundance that she 
could gather any time she liked. Away went Bes- 
sie over the fence for the daisies, almost as quick as 
asquirrel. She gathered her hand full and hurried 
on her way home. She went into the house and 


a handed her mother the spools, and showed her the 


pretty flowers she had gathered. ‘* Where did you 
find these, Bessie?’ her mother sald. ‘*‘ Why, moth- 
er, they grow right on the roadside, where I was 
walking,” replied Bessie. Oh! naughty Bessie! 
Why did you not say, “They were over the fence, 
and I jumped over ever so quick, and got them, for 
I knew you would not care, mother dear.’’ These 
little wild flowers were as likely to grow by the 
roadside as anywhere. Bessie was usually a truth- 
ful girl, so her mother did not know she had told a 
lie. Bessie had always much loved the blue daisies. 
God made them fo bloom every summer for his 
little Bessie to gather, and well she might love them, 
though so very common. 

Bessie put the flowers in her little mug, and stood 
them on the broad window-sill, ag usual, but she 
aa not enjoy them as she had done before. Why 
not? Because every time she looked at them they 


were over the fence, not on the road-side. Why 
didn’t you say so? your kind mother would not 
have cared ; she knows you love flowers. You ought 
to have told the truth anyway, whether she would 
have cared or not.’’ 

No one but God who made the flowers, and Bessie 
herself knew she had not spoken the truth. The 
innocent flowers in her mug withered at last, and 
were thrown out. The blue daisies blossomed on in 
the fields just as pretty as ever. and Bessie often 
passed by them in her walks, but she did not like to 
see them now. She would often shut her eyes till 
she thought she had passed them, for they always 
reminded her of the lie. Bessie wished they would 
not grow on her way to aunt Sarah’s; she would 
have pulled them all up if she could, and never 
have seen another growing anywhere again. The 
very sight of them made Bessie’s little heart heavy 
on her way to aunt Sarah’s, when it used to be so 


I go home, I will tell mother how I did not tell true, 
and ask her to forgive me; and God too, for I told 
a lie about his flowers.’’ Bessie put it off when she 
got home, and said, ‘‘I will tell the next time; it 
will be easier then, but I will not tell now.’’ Bessie 
never told, and by and by her mother died. - 

Oh! Bessie, why did you not tell the first time, 
and not put it off ?. That is the right way. It does 
not grow easier the next time; or the next; but 
harder and harder, as Bessie found. 

Bessie is now an old lady, and wears glasses. She 
has children, and grand-children too; and to every 
one she tells the sorry story of the little blue daisies 
—how she never loved to see them any more after 
telling a lie about them. 

Sixty summers have come and gone, and the blue 
daisies have blossomed every season as fresh and as 
innocent as ever. Bessie has seen them every sum- 
mer in her rides and walks, but she shy had 


heart to pick one—not even one. She 8, When 
she sees them, ‘“‘ These little blue daisies are the 
flowers I told my dear mother a lie about, when I 
was a little girl; it always makes me sad when I see 
them. I never told my mother either, or asked her 
forgiveness, as I should have done.’’ Bessie always 
adds, ‘‘ Never, never, tell a lie, dear children; it 
costs too much.’’ 


- 


THE LITTLE BLUE HOOD. 


AMMA! mamma! mayn’t I have a little blue 
hood ?’”’ coaxed little Kitty Lee, as she sat on 
a stool at her mother’s feet, making a doll’s jacket. 

She had been teasing for the blue hood a whole 
week, ever since she heard of her cousin in New 
York having one made of rose-pink satin. ‘‘I like 
blue best,’’ said Kitty, and she knew that up in one 
of mamma’s bureau drawers lay a remnant of 
pretty, bright blue silk, that would be the very 
thing. So she had asked, and asked, and asked 
again, and her mother had not said yes yet. 

* O, mamma, I do want it so much!” urged Kitty. 

‘*But you don’t need it, dear,’’ said mamma. 
‘*‘ There is your little gray hat with the plume, and 
the black straw with a red wing on it, and for very 
cold weather you have a nice brown hood trimmed 
with fur. I really don’t see when you could wear 
the blue silk hood.’’ And sure enough, little dainty 
Kitty had already so many pretty clothes that it 
was a puzzle how she was ever to wear them out. 

*“ But this would be new, mamma, and I could 
wear it to ride and when I play in the park, and it 
would keep my ears warm. And it wouid be so 
pretty !’’ 

So at last mamma was over-persuaded, and after 
all, why wasn’t ita good way to use the silk? So 
one day Aunt Lou came, and cut out the little hood 
by such a pretty new pattern, and mamma lined it 
with soft, warm merino, and they quilted it with 
tiny stitches in little diamonds. 

‘*O, the little beauty diamonds!” cried Kitty, who 
was dancing around them in an ecstacy. By and by 
another thought struck her. 

‘“ Aunt Lou, do you think Nellie Hope or Hattie 
or Sadie Lloyd will have such a pretty hood as 
mine?’ 

‘‘No, I’ve no idea they will,” said Aunt Lou, 
smiling slightly, and Kitty looked very eomplacent 
indeed as she tried on the little hood. Her brother 
Tom looked up from his slate and whistled.. 

‘“ Whew!” said he, *‘ won’t Kitty be as proud as a 
little peacock though, when she gets on that blue 
hood and struts down the street!’’ 

‘*T hope not,” said mamma, gravely. 

But Kitty was vain. She was vain of the hood al- 
ready, even before she had worn it at all, and she 
had told the little girls she played with how pretty 
it was going to be; and more than one small heart 
had a tooth of envy gnawing in it uncomfortably, 
for why should Kitty have a blue silk hood and not 
they? | 

Mamma and Aunt Lou trimmed the little hood 
with snowy swan’s-down, and it looked almost too 
lovely to touch. | 

‘* Just like blue sky and little white fleecy clouds,”’ 
said Aunt Lou as she held it up to the light. Kitty’s 
heart beat with pleasure. It was she who was to 
own and wear that bit of bluesky and fleecy cloud! 

““Why can’t I have a new blue cap, mother?” 
asked Tom. ‘“ You don’t look out for my head and 
ears one-quarter as much as Kitty’s.”’ 

“ You’re nothing but a boy!” said Kitty, with 
dignity. 

* © dear!” said Tom ; and as he rose to put away 
his inkstand he tripped on the carpet, and almost 
spilt some of the ink on the new hood. As it was, 
he only spattered a newspaper that lay by it; but 
Kitty raised such an outory that her mother brought 
out a small empty bandbox and put the blue hood 
in it fer safe keeping. She told Kitty she might 
wear it to Sunday-echool the next Sunday. It was 
then Wednesday, and you may be sure Kitty aid 
not forget to tell her little playmates, with a vain 
toss of her head, that she should appear in the 


beautiful blue silk hood when she went to church. 


Next Sunday came, and Kitty was in her place | 
promptly. How did she look in that handseme| 


said, “You told your mother a Jie about us; wo] blue hood, do you ask? Why, the fact is, she did 


light and happy. She used to say to herself, ‘‘ When } 


not wear it at all, neither that day nor ever, but she 
sat there looking as rosy and good-natured a little 
girl as one would want to see, in her own nice brown 
hood, that kept the keen frost from her ears. 

As for the blue silk hood, it was on its way to the 
very little girl it had been made for, only neither 
Kitty, nor mamma, nor Aunt Lou knew it at the 
time they were making it. A lady had come to the 
house before Sunday, and told how she was trying 
to make up a box for a poor western missionary out 
in Nevada, and she told how destitute his home was 
of comforts, and how his patient wife went thinly 
clad, and how their little girl, their one comfort, 
their ‘‘wee mountain daisy,’”’ had no shoes for her 
little feet, no warm jacket, and nothing to wear on 
her curly head when the winter came. Kitty was 
so interested the tears came in her eyes. 

‘** How old is that little girl?’ she asked; and the 
lady said she waa nine, just Kitty’s age. 

Mamma gota pair of Kitty’s boots and one of her 
warm little jackets to add to the box, besides some 
things of her own for the missionary’s wife. Kitty 
looked on. 

will, mamma, I will!’’ she exclaimed at last 
with glowing cheeks. 

* Will what, darling ?”’ 

“* Give that little girl my blue hood!” And this 
great act of renunciation brought a beauty into 
Kitty’s face that never shone there before. She ran 
for the bandbox, and put it into the wondering 
lady’s hands, and then clung to her mother’s side, 
half laughing and half crying. 

So that is why she wears her brown hood content- 
edly, and looks so bright and happy; and that is 
why a little scantily clad girl away off in Nevada 
screamed with delight when the missionary box was 
opened and the blue hood put in her hands. She 
had so few pretty things that she laughed about it 
all day and dreamed of it at night, and it kept her 
daisy face warm and bright all winter. 
the blue hood was made for her.—Mary L. Bolles 
Branch m Our Schoolday Visitor. 


Mr. Wilcox, jof Liverpool Road, Islington, Lon- 
don, has a clever little dog named ‘‘Dash.” On 
week-day mornings he may be seen at the shop- 
door, waiting for the “‘newsboy,” from whom he 
receives acopy of the newspaper. Instantly, ‘* Dash’’ 
carries the paper to his master in the parlor. He, 
however, declines to give up possession of the paper 
until a piece of bread and butter is presented in 
payment of his services.— Youth’s Companion. 


PUZZLES. 
* DISCIPLINARY BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Fifty-four letters. 


My 48, 10, 23, 20, 35, 49, 16, 6, 25, 13, 22, 4, 32, 2, 28, 20, 5, 9, % 2%, 
50, 53, 12, 47, 38, 22, is a quaint proverb on echolastic di- 
rected discipline. 

My 44, 29, 9, 3, 52, 43, 15, 5, 30, 37, 11, 27, 10, 12, 4, 31. 42, 48, 39, 
28, 17, 27, 45, 9. 3, 44, 20, 50, 32, 7, 34, is what Solomon said 
on non-directed discipline. 

My 27, 44, 8, 4, 53, 16, 2, 33, 32, 20, 51, 29, 36, 43, 20. 34, 2, 4, 27, 12, 
19, 41, 21, 3l,is what St. Paul said on ill-directed dis- 
cipline. 

My 82, 9, 14 20, 5, 45, 31, 24, 13, 26, 9, 3, 11, 18, 1, 53, 54, 7, 40, 46, 
38, 48, 22, 50, is what Setemon said on well-directed dis- 


cipline. 
My whole is a scriptural Shinitton of various modes of 
discipline. BUNNY. 


BIBLICAL CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in one, but not in all, 
My second isin calm, but not in fall, 
My third is in tone, but not in sing, 
My fourth is in man, but not in ring, 
My fifth is in new, but not in worn, 
My sixth is in whole, but not in torn, 
My seventh is in even, but not in rough, 
My eighth is in tall, and also in tough, 
My ninth is in turn, but not in s0n, 
My tenth is in dips, but not in run, 
My eleventh is in song, but not in note, 
My twelfth is in written, but not in wrote, 
My thirteenth is tn name, but not in form, 
My fourteenth is in game, but not in storm, 
My fifteenth is in run, but not in walk, 
My sixteenth isin nut, but not in chalk, 
My seventeenth is in table, and also in cloth, 
My. eighteenth is in floor, and also in moth, 
My nineteenth is in time, but not in hour, 
My twentieth is in hour, but not in power, 
My twenty-first is in ever, but not in long, 
My twenty-second is in loud, but not in song, 
My twenty-third is in other, but not in this, 
My twenty-fourth is in smother, but not in hiss. 
My. twenty-fifth is in dust, but not in rain, 
My whole, kind reader, I leave you to explain. 
Mrs. MAYo. 
BURIED CITIES. 
1. Catnip is an herb. 
2. Sometimes water looks blue. 
. 3. How flighty Rena is. 
4. In this I do not agree with you, 
5. This is the day to nominate a chairman. 
NELLIE W. CLARKE. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Part of a tree, A beverage. 
A bitter fruit. A plain. 
Very stout cord. An organ of sense. 
Not to lose. Rost. P. WAKEMAE. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Iam composed of four numbers: The Ist and 8d=the 2d 
and 4th. The lst, 2d, and 8d—the 4th plus 2. The Ist, 84, and 
4th= the 2d plus2. The Ist and éth divided by the 2d—84 ples 
1. The 2d and 4th plus the 3d. D. 


TO PUZZLES OF MARCH &th. 


Trameposed Bible Women.—Naomi, Tabitha, Salome, Deborah, 
Blisabeth, Rebekah, Herodias, Dorcas, Vashti. Lorris, BUN- 
NY, Mus. MAYO, W. CLARE, M. SHATTUCK, BVA C. C. 


BDisections.—Ten-ant; War-saw ; Thou-sand. BUNNY, 
ISOLA, M, P. SHATTUCK, Eva C. C., NBLLIE W. CLARE. 


Decapitations.—Glover, lover, over. ISOLA. 
Arithmetic.— 


1. 
2. 71; whieh ts elghty minus two. 
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NPAT WEEH’S CALENDAR. 
Thursday, March 23. 

Meth. Episcopal... New Jersey Conference..... Sa#iem. 
Saturday, March 25. (Annuneia. B. V. M.) 
Sunday, March 26, (5th Sunday in Lent.) 
Wednesday, March 29. 


eth. 1... Nebraska Conference... Lincoln. 
..New England Conference.. Boston, Mass. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
.. Springs, Feb. — 
Creek Ky .Feb. — 
ditto Number One, y-. .Feb. — 
...-Right Mile Grove, Neb: Feb. 28 
ditto. .--- Dassel, Min ..Mar. 4 
‘Williamsport, 100 members. .Mar. 122 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
man, Me .Feb. 22 
Paul, Min., “(Golored)... .Mar. 5 
ee Pettsville, Pa. .Feb. 12 
irto. COED ened Feb. 26 
itto. Cumberland. McAdow, Feb. 12 
ditto .. Wes fedina Sate, .Feb. 5 
Unitarian........... MASS Feb. 15 
GHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
800 .. Kalama, Oregon 18 


HOME NOTES. 


HE Associate Reformed Presbyterians, espe- 
cially in their ministry, exhibit a falling off 

in numbers since 1852. The causes of this, according 
to an official organ of the denomination, are two, 
viz: deaths, and a change of relation—principally 
the latter. ‘*Since 1842, 17 ministers have died. 
During the same period 26 have left to join other 


'+ churches; 22 have connected with the Old-school 


Presbyterians, and 4 have joined the United Presby- 
terians North.”’ 

-— Regarding the recent presence of Rev. Mr. 
Dugdale (Hicksite) in‘the pulpit of the Episcopal 
Church at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, with the consent of 
the rector, Dr. Cooper, a correspondent of the 
Church Journal writes: ‘‘The introduction of sec- 
tarian preachers into our Church pulpits, and be- 
fore our Church congregations, has only been legal- 
ized since the last General Convention. Our Canon 
XI, Title I, gives the matter now to the judgment 
of ech pastor for his parish, or to the vestry, when 
there is no pastor, in each case as it arises. The 
opinion and will of the pastor is absolute and final. 
He judges, and he cannot be judged. He can per- 
mit any one to minister in this Church, and before 
its congregations, who can give evidence sufficient 
to him of being duly licensed or ordained. For those 
who were mainly instrumental in giving the Canon 
XI. its present form, firmly believe that one who is 
duly licensed to preach the Gospel anywhere, is em- 
powered and fit to preach it everywhere. Hence 
they conscientiously open our Churches to all 
preachers from the so-called evangelical denomina- 
tions. But did they expect to take in a ‘:Hicksite, 
who denies Christ? But Dr. Cooper can; and who 
will deny his right and power of private judgment 
under that canon ?”’ 


— Rev. J. L. Hatch, a Unitarian clergyman, has 
caused no inconsiderable excitement in Boston by a 
vigorous distribution of tracts on the sidewalks, at 
certain Evangelical church doors. On the ground 
that he was a disturber of the peace he was summa- 
rily arrested, but on trial his prosecutors failed to 
appear. Asa once member of the Y. M. C. Associa- 
tion he entered the Boston rooms a few days since, 


- and was straightway ejected by the officers. Hence 


another prosecution, in which Mr. Hatch was plain- 
fiff, and which went to naught by the non-appear- 
ance of the complainant in court. The Christian 
Register says that the objectionable tract-distribu- 


tor was formerly an orthodox clergyman and adds: 


‘‘ Unitarians are not responsible for Mr. Hatch’s edu- 
cation, or for the method of dealing with opponents 
which he acquired in youth.” 


— The Little Rock, Arkansas\ Conference dis- 
trict seems not altogether the pleasantest of regions 
for missionary labor. Recently, at a place named 


’ Lewisville, Rev. R. P. Davies was led into a dispute 


with Henry Boyd; finally the quarrel assumed an 
amicable phase. Thetwo dined together and set out 
in company on the road. Suddenly Boyd reins up 
his horse, and as soon as Davies gets a little the start, 
pulls out bis pistol and begins to fire at him from 
behind. The second shot glancing one side killed 
Davies’ horse. The latter, looking to the ground, 
eried, *“‘Don’t murder me in cold blood,’’ the en- 
treaty being followed by a third discharge of the 
pistol, with fatal result. The victim fell to the ground, 
and Boyd hurried away. The Western Methodist 
says that Brother Davies was ‘‘a good man,”’ and 
that he leaves a helpless family with little worldly 
maintenance. 


— The Methodist Protestant, of Raltdsiee, com- 
plains that the M. E. Church South shows a disposi- 
tion to cripple the M. P. denomination by breaking 
in upon its work, and disintegrating such circuits 
nd stations as are dispirited by untoward circum- 
stances. It thinks that in Maryland the Church 
South ought to have joined the Methodist Prot- 
estants, as the latter a few years ago were alone in the 
field. It also alludes toa recent union of the two 
bodies in a portion of the Alabama Conference, 
where the M. P. who constituted six-eights, joined 
the M. E., who were only two-eights of the union 
conference. This, it says, isa step toward ‘the re- 
alization of our Lord’s Prayer, that His followers 
may be one.’”’ But it nevertheless thinks that the 
union skould have been from M. E. to M. P. 


a A “grand calico ball” was recently given at 
Helena, Montana, in order to raise funds for build- 
ing a church edifice for the M. E. Church South. 


— Among the questions coming before the next 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, is the validity of Papal baptism. 


| 


—The Free Methodist of this city has a curious 
article upon “religious bores,’’ in which some sin- 
gular stories are told. One is of ‘‘a certain sister, 
who dressed in the latest fashions, and hen-pecked 
her inoffensive husband, and scolded her children 
for a livelihood. At a prayer-meeting ina 
private house, during a general quarterly meeting, 
one of her periodical spasms of religion came upon 
her, and for half an hour or more, while all in the 
house were mute and totally void of interest in her 
exercises, she sighed, and talked, and confessed— 
everything but her own sins—and walked and 
surged around the room, till, exhausted by the 
violent exercise of her imagination, after uttering 
a few hysterical shouts, she fell to the floor and lay 
still. ‘‘Glory to God!” said Sister R. Hallelujah 
to Jesus!” shouted Sister K. ‘‘ Amen!”’’ said Bro. M., 
who had charge of the meeting. ‘ I’m glad she’s 
down! Now we'll go on with the meeting.”” Of 
young brother’’ who rose to exhort after nine 
o’clock in the evening, the following putting down 
is narrated. ‘‘ Hold on!’ cried Brother M., who 
usually took such unpleasant responsibilities 
upon himself. ‘Brother Abell, you pronounce 
the benediction, and let those who choose to 
do so, remain and hear Brother C.’ Brother Abell, 
nothing loth, complied, and -the congregation 
escaped that time.’’ another place,’’ continues 
the editor, ‘‘an aged and ‘pious mother in Israel— 


19 she was not to blame, being in her second childhood 


—used tolpray, without ceasing, the same long 
prayer she had learned to pray in England sixty 
years before; till one of the local preachers—a Cor- 
nishman, who could do it without offense—made a 
private bargain with her, that when she had prayed 
toja reasonable length, he would ‘ hum’ three times 
as a signal for her to give over. This novel plan 
worked to a charm.’’ 


— The Western Liturgy, in partial use in the 
Reformed Church of N. A., appears to a correspon- 
dent of The Christian World to be a happy medium 
between the old Moyer Liturgy and the Eastern 
Order of Worship. Its effect is to give due promi- 
nence to all Church festivals without exalting them 
beyond the traditions of the Reformed Church. The 
writer thinks that the falling off in the observance 
of festivals is owing to a lack of ministers, and inti- 
mates that a change is already disclosing itself in 
favor of greater respect for holy days. 


—The Baltimore Christian Advocate, irritated 
at the Virginia M. E. Conference, for favoring an 
appeal to law in the matter of church property, 
declares itself ‘‘ fully convinced that in the North, 
Methodism, in its true meaning and work, has been 
exhausted. The tares have choked it. Thecares of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches are too 
much for it. For our own Church we had strong 
hopes that it might perpetuate for centuries the 
spirit of power of Methodism, but our faith fails 
daily. ” 

— It is becoming a common practice in certain 
portions of the West to select Sunday for marriage 
ceremonies. A correspondent writes to the Ameri- 
can Christian Review that some are married in the 
Church and some at their homes, at the same time 
making a large display by inviting friends and get- 
ting up sumptuous dinners, and turning the day into 
a day of pleasure. To the inquiry whether this be 
right the editor of the Review responds that he 
“‘ knows nothing in reason or Scripture against it.’’ 


— The Protestant Churchman gives an account 
of an affecting incident which occurred in Trinity 
Church, Melrose, Mass., on a recent Sunday evening. 
The senior warden, Mr. J. Knott, arrived at the 
Church just before the hour for evening prayer, and 
apparently in perfect health; a violent snow storm 
was raging, and the walk through the snow proved 
too much for him; a few minutes after sitting in 
his seat, while conversing cheerfully, he suddenly 
gasped for breath, and expired in his rector’s arms. 


— The corner-stone of Christ Church, Boston, 
was laid in 1723, seven years before the Old South 
was erected. It is, therefore, the oldest church in 
that city. George II. gave the society a communion 
service, a pulpit Bible, and Prayer-Books. All these 
are still in use. In 1736 an organ was introduced; in 
1744 a chime of bells was placed in the tower. They 
are the oldest in the eountry, and are still full of 
music. A century and a quarter ago, Christ’s was 
the fashionable church of the city. 


—The Baltimore M. E. Conference which ! The 
Methodist calls the ‘‘ mother of Conferences,”’ ex- 
hibits, according to the same paper, great recuper- 
ative energies. In one year the number of its mem- 
bers sunk to forty. It now has nearly two hundred 
ministers on its roll call. The Independent and 
Protestant bodies hold fraternal relations with the 
Conference, but the Church South still stands 
aloof. 


—he death of Judge Conyngham, of Philadel- 
phia, called out expressions of genuine sorrow 
from the entire Protestant. Episcopal press of the 
country. He was greatly interested in Sunday- 
schools. He frequently invited his neighbors to 
worship in his office. For twenty-five years he re- 
presented the Diocese of Pennsylvania in the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

— Two Seventh-Day Baptists of Boston, who 
carry on their business—photography—every Sun- 
day, were arrested last week on acharge of Sabbath- 
breaking, When placed on trial they pleaded their 
creed in extenuation, and the court at once dismiss- 
ed the case. 


—A revival at Lynchburg, Va. has resulted in 
600 


HOME CHURCHES. 


E Philadelphia Presbyterian recently under- 
took to show that the union of Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians may be confidently hoped 
for at no remote period, inasmuch as, 1st. ‘“‘The 


members and ministers of these Churches are pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ.” ‘‘ The fact that they are 
all what they are, by the grace of God. Christian 


ministers and members of Christ’s flock, tends to 


unity.”’ 2d. They are Presbyterians of the same lin- 
eage, and belonging to thesame ecclesiastical family; 
3d. Their symbols and confessions are the same; 4th. 
Their forms of government and modes of discipline 
are the same; 5th. There are no real permanent dif- 
ferences in principle or of ecclesiastical policy, and 
6th. These churchesare on the same soil, within the 
bosom of the same nation. Whereupon The Christian 
Observer of Louisville replies that the correctness of 
these premises cannot be admitted, that they are all 
more or less faulty, and that this is especially true of 
the fifthitem. The Northern Church, it says, asserts 
‘“‘the right of prescribing the political views and 
principles of its membership on any great question 
that agitates the public mind. They not only claim 
the right—but they exercise itand enforce it by the 
infliction of the most severe penalties it is iu the 
power of an ecclesiastical court to inflict. ‘They go 
further than this—and when their power to inflict 
the punishment they wish, is limited, they invoke 
the power of the civil government to inflict barbar- 
ous and cruel treatment upon those who deny their 
right to interpret questions of civil and constitu- 
tional law. They do this, not in a single instance, 
but as a settled policy—pursued for years. The 
Southern Presbyterian Church, on the contrary, 
plant themselves squarely and immovably upon the 
teachings of their symbols, which forbid ‘Synods 
and councils to conclude anything but that which is 
ecclesiastical; and to intermeddle with civil affairs 
which concern the commonwealth, unless by way of 
humble petition in cases extraordinary; or by way 
of advice for satisfaction of conscience, if they be 
thereunto required by the civil magistrate.’ Until 
one denomination or the other recedes from their 
convictions on this point, an organic union between 
them isimpossible.’’ The journal proceeds to charge 

against ‘* probably a large majority of the members 
of the Northern Church’”’ the existence of ‘“ bitter, 
we might almost say malignant hatred and con- 
tempt’’ for the Southern Church. This it thinks 
was sho wn in 1865, by the Pittsburg resolutions. It 
further points to a rule whereby the churches are to 
receive Southern Presbyterian communicants upon 
aletter of dismission, only after examination. It also 
instances litigations regarding Church property 
which have occurred in certain sections, especially 
Kentucky. Thetest of fraternal feeling, in the ed- 
itor’s opinion, would be the passage of resolutions at 
the next General Assembly for the expurgation of 
‘their erroneous ecclesiastical utterances’’ from the 
record. The last number of The Presbyterian, in 
commenting upon a letter from ‘‘a respected minis- 
ter’’ of the Church South, incidentally repiies to 
this demand as follows: ‘“‘ As tothe appeal of action 
formerly taken by either the Old or New-school 
General Assembly, we think that this is clearly im- 
possible. There is no body now in existence which 
has any right to touch any of the deliverances of 
either of these bodies. The Churches have ceased to 
be, and the records have been sealed up. The new 
Church which has sprung out of the union of these 
bodies is distinct from each of them, and over the 
deliverances of each of them while in the separate 
state it has no control. All that could be done in 
regard to the dzliverances of the past was done 
when, in the act of union, it was agreed that the 
precedents established by the respective bodies 
should be of no force until re-established in the 
united body. Under that item in the terms of union 
the acts of the General Assembly in 1865, of which 
so much is said, became dead in eeclesiastical law. 
According to our view, they have now no more 
force in the United Church than the decision of the 
General Assembly of 1845, that Romish baptism was 
not valid. They were deliverances of one branch of 
the Church, which are without authority in the 
United Church. And that this is the view of our 
Church, is manifest from the care taken by the first 
Assembly of the new Church to quote this part of 
the terms of union in sending its overtures to the 
Assembly at Louisville. It meant thereby to declare 
that what it was not at liberty to change had been 
made of none effect by the fact of union. What 
more ought our Southern Presbyterian brethren to 
demand? What more is there that the Assembly of 
our Church as it now exists, can legally and prop- 
erly do?” 


The difficulties attending the consolidation of 
denominations hold the same main tenets, but 
differing upon minor points, was recently curiously 
illustrated at the conference of a joint committee of 
the Presbyterian and United Presbyterian Churches 
which came together at Pittsburg to find some com- 
mon ground for unification. Both bodies agreed to 
“The Westminster Standards” or Confession of 
Faith as a basis of codperation; but the United Pres- 
byterians further demanded that the authorized 
psalmody should be from the Psdkms of the Bible, 
and that church members ought not to have fellow- 
ship with any association subject to an oath of se- 
crecy. A further clause of necessary agreement was 
the following: ‘‘2. In all ordinary cases the sacra- 
ments are to be restricted in their administration to 
those over whom the Church has authority.’’ To 
this provision, the representatives of the eral 
Assembly acceded. They also declared that, ‘We 
regard the ‘Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs’ 
of the Bible as peculiarly entitled to our considera- 
tion and use, in public and private worship, because 
of their divine inspiration, and we re-affirm our tes- 
timony in their favor as authorized by the Word of 
God.”’ Regarding the secret-society test they say 
that, ‘‘ The genius and spirit of Christianity furnish 
the best incentive, the highest motive, and the truest 
basis for all works of benevolence and reform, and 
that the Church in her organized capacity, is the 
best agency for the prosecution of this work, and 
should be preferred by all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’’ In other words the regular Presbyterians 
were prepared to yield something, but not all. They 
preferred the Psalms but were not prepared to 
throw over the “Rock of’ Ages” or the hymns of 
Cowper and Montgomery. They also thought asso- 
ciation within the Church to be better than charita- 


ble or other social relations under bond ef secrecy ; 


but they were not ready for a polemical war with 
the secret societies. Nothing, therefore, came of 
the conference save that each party voted to present 
the statement of agreements and disagreements to 
their respective General Assemblies, and to recom- 
mend further conferences. The Presbyterian thinks 
that prospect of a speedy union is not good, but as 
the end is a good one it does not give up all hope. 


Chiliasm is a dividing-point between the Mis- 
souri branch of the Lutheran Church, and the Gen- 
eral Council. Sometime ago Pastor Schieffendecker 
was expelled from office by the former body on this 
ground. Various deliverances have also, on divers 
occasions been put forth in condemnation of this 
doctrine. The Lutheran and Missionary of Phila- 
delphia, accordingly, accepts the position of the 
Missouri brethren as anti-chiliastic, and proceeds to 
show that in this they “cut off from fellowship the 
most eminent fathers of any ageof the Church.” 
Barnabas, for instance, “‘ was a pretty decided chili- 
ast and mingled his chiliasm with his most earnest 
teaching.’’ Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis was “ very 
chiliastic, and mingled his chiliasm with most care- 
ful and elaborate teachings of what he professes to 
have heard as coming from the lipsof the several 
aposties.’”’ Justin and Irenzus would be expelled 
from thé Missouri Synod for entertaining the same 
belief. A like fate would befall “ Hippolytus, 
Cyprian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Melito, Bars- 
edan, Commodian, Victorinus, Methodius, and 
particularly the eloquent Lactantius. All these 
were more or less chiliastic. We find it in their 
most serious teachings, and put forth by them as 
part of their faith and of Christianity.” Augustine 
would be suspected, also Melancthon, and doubt- 
less Luther. Spener, Lange, Bengel and Dannhauer 
were thoroughly chiliastic. ‘‘Thus applying the 
Misseuri doctrine to the Church and theologians of 
the past, we find the saints so narrowed down, shorn 
of its chief ornaments and representatives, and be- 
reft of those whom we have been compelled to re- 
gard as examples of the orthodox faith that we 
searcely have any= proper Church left. Indeed, 
with the Missouri principle, we are at a loss to look 
for a true Church in the primitive ages, and can 
hardly make out a passable orthodoxy for any gen- 
eral body of Christians on earth outside of the Mis- 
souri Synodical conference!’’ Thus far we have 
simply condensed the two-columned article of The 
Lutheran into the smallest possible compass. It 
merely remains to add, for the information of such 
of our readers as may bein doubt whether or no 
they are chilastic, that chiliast is defined by Web- 
ster as ‘‘ one of those who believein the second com- 
ing of Christ to reign on earth for the space of a 
thousand years.’’ 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


¢ wy London School Board has found in the Bi- 
ble the source of a disturbing discussion. It 
originated in a motion of W. H. Smith, M.P.,:to 
the effect that not only should the Bible be read in 
schools but that religious instruction of unsectarian — 
character should accompany the reading. An- 
other M. P. seconded the motion, and as soon as it 
had reached this point Rev. Mr. Rogers proposed an 
unseconded amendment relegating the whole ques- 
tion to the ind ual schools. He was in favor ofa 
secular and a gious department with separate 
teachers for each. Mr. T. Chatfield Clarke then 
moved, and Rev. Mr. Pictou seconded, an amend- 
ment which declared both the reading of the Bible, 
and instruction therefrom, to be inexpedient. Mr. 
Clarke thought the House of Parliament had acted 
cowardly in thrusting this hornet’s nest into the 
community. Rev. Mr. Pictou believed too much had 
been made of denominations, which were very like 
corporations, that had no soul to be saved, and no 
body to be kicked. (Laughter.) Referring to the 
principle of separate religious education in rate-aid- 
ed schools, he said there were a great many men 
amongst the artisan population who had gone 
through a great deal of anxiety of mind, involving 
much suffering, with regard to the difficulties of re- 
vealed truth, and after long years of toil and pain * 
they had arrived at what they (whether right or 
wrong) thought to be rational convictions; and these 
mey were armxious that their children should not 
have to pass through the same process, and they 
would deprecate any system which involved their 
children’s attendance at any school where the Bible 
was taught to be infallibly true; they would depre- 
cate their children being taught to suppose that the 
narratives in Genesis were literally true, or having 
the doctrine of the Trinity and of the persenality of 
Satan inculcated upon them; and they would shud- | 
der at the notion of everlasting punishment. Pain 
would be caused to such people if religious teaching 
were introduced into the schools at the cost of the 
rate-payers. Unbelievers were not in any special 
district, but were scattered everywhere; and to 
pain half-a-dozen consciences was as wrong as to 
pain a hundred or a thousand. 

Mr. McArthur rose to support Mr. Smith’s resolu- 
tion, and quoted froma Parliamentary report to 
show that while religious instruction was the rule in 
the great mass of private and public schoolsia Eng- 
land, it hever partook of a dogmatic character. The 
debate was prolonged for some hours, Canon Miller, 
Prof. Huxley, and others, participating. Upon vote 
Mr. Clarke’s motion was negatived, by 37 against 4. 
The meeting then adjourned. On the Wednesday 
following (March 1) the discussion was renewed, 
Rev. Mr. Waugh moving that the Bible should sim- 
ply be read, and without note orcomment. This 
amendment was negatived, after many speeches, and 
the Board adjourned without final result. The Non- 
conformist notes the fact that “some time since 
twenty-seven members of the London School Board 
signed a requisition to the chairman requesting him 
to set apart a room for the private prayers of the 
board. On Wednesday last the necessary accommo- 
dation was provided for the first time, but, strange - 
to relate the whole of the requisitionists were ab- 
sent, the noble chairman being the only person to 


avail himself of the opportunity!” 
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| News of the Week. 


OQNGRESS.—The week has been so dull in 
both Houses ot Congress that it is difficult to 
Sty what has been the most interesting topic under 
discussion. Mr. Sumner-was on his feet in the 
Senate on the 11th for the purpose of presenting a 
remonstrance signed by several residents of Porto 
Rico against the annexation of Santo Domingo. It 
was decided that the reading of the document, as 
well as the Senator’s comments thereon, were out of 
order. The resolution to limit legislation to the 
adjustment of Southern disorders was reported and 
set aside, and the Deficiency Appropriation bill made 
first in the order of business. Mr. Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, introduced a resolution proposing a Consti- 
tutional amendment providing a tribunal consist- 
ing of one representative from each State, which 
shall decide controversies arising between the Na- 
tional Government and individual States. On Fri- 
day Mr. Anthony submitted a resolution concurring 
in the appointment of a Joint Committee to inquire 
into the condition of the South. This went over after 
some debate. The Southern disorders were discussed 
in the Senate on Saturday, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
describing the condition of affairs at the South in a 
speech of some length, was followed by Senators 
from Virginia nnd Kentucky, who denied that such 
a state of things existed among their constituents. 
On Monday the same subject came up again, and 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, spoke for three hours and 
a half in reply to Mr. Sherman’s remarks on Satur- 
day. 
Mr. Beck’s bill for the removal of all political 
disabilities, was lost under the two-thirds rule on 
Tuesday, the llth instant, while an amendment, 
making certain exceptions, was passed. On the 
15th, a cqmmittee of thirteen, seven Republicans 
and six Democrats, was appointed in pursuance of 
a resolution and ordered to report in December, 
but on the next day a sharp discussion arose in con- 
sequence of a personal explanation, and several of 
the appointees were excused in accordance with 
their own request from serving on the Committee. 
On Friday a resolution was introduced, making en- 
listed aliens in the army and navy naturalized citi- 
zens. This was passed, after some debate, by a vote 
of 165 to 8. Mr. Butler tried repeatedly to get his 
measure for the protection of loyal citizens before 
the House, but was persistently defeated by motions 
for adjournment, one of which finally prevailed. 
Monday, as usual, saw a large number of bills in- 
troduced, including several for the suppression of 
disorder at the South, one for the abolition of the 
franking privilege, one for a reapportionment of 
representatives, and several granting lands to rail- 
roads. The’ bills ating to moneys paid into 
United States Courts, and the printing of patent 
specifications and drawings, were passed. Mr. 
Dawos’ amendment to the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution, looking to the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee to investigate the condition of the South 
during the recess of Congress, then came upand was 
passed by a vote of 127 to 60. The committee is to 
consist of seven Senators and fourteen representa- 
tives, and will report as may be deemed expedient 
at the next or any subsequent session of Congress. 


South Carolina appears to be taking the lead in 
the present agitations at the South. Governor 
Scott, of that State, recently held a consultation 
with many leading Democrats with a view to taking 
measures for restoringorder. The chief ground of 
complaint was the insolence of the colored militia, 
and the Governor was dis posed to admit that there 
was some justice in the charge. Kershaw, how- 
ever, an ex-rebel general, madea very bitter speech, 
denying, of course, any knowledge of Ku-Klux 
organizations, but intimating that only one United 
States Commissioner would ever be sent to his 
county. In his opinion, of course, the South should 
be left in the hands of ‘‘ Southern gentlemen.” On 
the day after this conference a 1 otice, purporting 
to emanate from the Ku-Klux headquarters, was 
posted on the Court House in Union County, noti- 
fying certain obnoxious individuals to leave the 
State, and the latest dispatch from Columbia goes 
so far as to state that the Governor, State Treasurer, 
and Comptroller-General have been ordered to leave 
South Carolina. It is said that a formal request 
for United States troops will at once be.made by 
the proper authorities. 


Winter in the South is very apt to develop the 
lawnessness which remains comparatively dor- 
mant during the summer, and so during the 
spring session of Congress we are almost sure to 
have requests without number for information con- 
cerning Southern outrages. This year aspecial com- 
mittee has visited one of the turbulent districts 
and taken voluminous testimony which will have 
due weight North aud South, that is to say Repub- 
licans, as a rule, will believe that part of the testi- 
mony which goes to show that the spirit of re- 
bellion is as bitter as ever among Southern whites, 
and many Democrats will profges to believe the 
contrary. Now it is certainly true that in sparsely 
settled countries it is difficult to enforce laws. In 
such countries outlawry usually takes the form of 
horse-stealing, and the like, and a gang of a dozen 
young fellows, with their headquarters at some 
country store, may keep three or four counties in a 
state of terror. In the South this has always been 
peculiarly the case, and occasionally the community 
has organized in self-defense and taken summary 
vengeance upon the outlaws. In the present state 
of political feeling this remedy is difficult of execu- 
tion. Although we would fain believe that a large 
majority of the people are in favor of law and or- 
der, the ugly element seems in many districts to 


sequent legislation of what avail, if there is no way 
of enforcing the laws? Congress has reduced the 
army to such an extent that our coast fortifications 
can scarcely have a corporal’s guard apiece if a 
force strong enough to restrain the Indians is kept 
on the plains; United States Marshals are all very 
well if they have the means of summoning deputies, 
and carrying out their orders, but unless some such 
means are attainable, all the laws which Congress 
can passin a twelve-month will be of no avail, and, 
indeed, willdo rather more harm than good. Our 
exchanges are full of suggestions, the extremes 
being martial law and the let-alone policy, to both 
of which there are obvious objections. 


The Pennsylvania Senate Committee, appointed 
to investigate the coal troubles, has been taking tes- 
timony, which thus far goes to free the miners from 
the blame of inaugurating the quarrel. The miners’ 
representative appeared before Gov. Geary on 
Thursday, and formally signed a paper yield- 
ing one of the pet provisos of the capitalists. 
This is section fifth of the proposed new ar- 
rangement, submitted by the Companies after the 
troubles began, and is, Gov. Geary declares, the 
solution of the whole difficulty. The paragraph 
reads: ‘‘That we (the operators) are united in op- 
posing any interference by the workmen or their 
Association with the management and control of 
our werks, and will insist upon the abandonment of 
their claims to such control.’’ ‘The fight, now, 
gentlemen,’’ remarked Gov. Geary, ‘is simply for a 
few cents, and the coal companies that have 
pocketed millions by this trouble are the men who 
now keep the work suspended, and all for from five 
to seven cents. I mean that the workmen shall 
have justice if there isa law compelling it in the 
State, and I hold itis the duty of the Executive to 
protect labor, even before capital, for that can pro- 
tect itself.’’ It seems to be conceded at Harrisburg 
that the capitalists are now fighting against time, in 
the hope that the Legislature will adjourn without 
taking measures which will strengthen the hands of 
the miners. 

The election returns from New Hampshire came 
in too late for insertion in last week’s paper. Con- 
cerning the result, we can only say that it is a sig- 
nal warning to Republicans that in- the coming 
political contests Victery must not be expected to 
come of her own accord. The state has, for the 
first time in sixteen years, been carried by the 
Democrats, who are very pardonably jubilant over 
the news. Connecticut and Rhode Island hold their 
elections respectively on the third and fifih of April, 
and the result will be watched with considerable in- 
terest, especially:in Connecticut, where the negro 
vote is expected by the Republicans to turn the 
scale, otherwise pretty evenly balanced, in their 
favor. 


FOREIGN. 


AST week as’we went to press, the news from 
Paris justified the hope that the insurgents at 
Montmartre would listen to reason, and, in view of 
the critical condition of public affairs, abandon their 
belligerent attitude. This hope was the more plau- 
sible because there appeared to be no sufficient 
cause of complairit on which to base action hostile 
to the Government. The week has, however, de- 
veloped the fact that the demagogues who control 
the insurgents are indifferent to the means which 
they employ, so long as they can continue to exert 
their evil influences on the passions of the miob. 
After trying every means which an earnest desire 
for conoiliation could suggest, a council of war was 
held on Friday, .M. Thiers presiding, when it was 
decided that a last appeal should be made to the in- 
surgents. A prowlamation was accordingly issued, 
ending with an assurance tbat if the malcon- 
tents did not disperse, the Government would pro- 
ceed to ‘‘force peace if necessary, at all hazards.” 
It was soon evident that a peaceful solution of the 
question was imjoossible,and a force was sent to 
Montmartre, which secured a number of cannon 
and prisoners during the night, without serious op- 
position. - 


On Saturday morning, the National Guard, with 


the guns and relesised the prisoners. General Vinoy, 
commanding the Government forces, thereupon 
surrounded the hill of Montmartre, posting a cordon 
of sentries, with orders to let no one join the in- 
surgents, and stationing artillery at favorable 
points. An angry crowd soon gathered, absurdly 
asking the troops why the Gdvernment distrusted 
the people. A fraternization soon ensued, and 
affairs were worse than before. Reinforcements soon 
came up, and a lik:e scene was enacted, ending, how- 
ever, inafight whe rein many officers and soldiers were 
roughly handled ‘by the mob, several of them being 
killed. Meantime, the chief officersin other parts 
of the revolted ¢listricts had suffered a like fate. 
Deserted, exeept in one or two instances, by their 
troops, they became prisoners in the hands of the 
mob, and, if we may accept the telegraphic dis- 
patches as true, two Generals—Lecomte, and 
Clement-Thomas--were formally executed by a 
tribunal which aalls itself the ‘‘Central Revolu- 
tionary Committee.’’ Another rumor, which for- 
tunately lacks confirmation, states that General 
Chanzy shared a like fate. The Journal des Debats 


gloomiest in the ‘history of France, and, admitting 
that ‘‘ Pillage is tihe mistress of Paris,’ calls upon 
the Provinces for aid. 


The foregoing paragraphs receive official confirm- 
ation by the follewing dispatch which was sent to 
London, and telegraphed at once to this country : 

“PARIS, March 19, 

“The National Gugards Committee is master of Paris. The 
Departments of the Interior and Justice, and the Prefecture 
‘ot Police, are occupied by insurgents. Gens. Vinnoy, 


have secured a most unfortunate ascendancy. 
But of what avail are committee reports: 


~ 


Thomas, and Lecomte, have been murdered by troops. 
“lection for Commumne to-morrow. All the members of 


many unarmed soldiers of the line, quietly retook whi 


says, that the day may be considered one of the | Timothy Seea 


Thiera’s Government have gone to Versailles. I follow, 
with the whole Diplomatic Corps. WASHBURNE.”’ 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the homeward movement of the German armies 
has been checked, and that the rewccupation of 
Faris is looked upon by part of the press as among 
the possibilities, provided the Thiers Government 
does not succeed in quelling the present disturb- 
ances. If anythingis wanting to make the humilia- 
tion of France complete, perhaps the necessity of 
calling upon the conquerors to preserve civil order 
is that very thing. In a state of anarchy, France 
may be harder to deal with than in a state of organ- 
ization, and if the madness of her internal foes com- 
pels the Germans, even for ashort time, to main- 
tain an army of occupation, it is to be feared that a 
revision of the peace treaty will, in Bismarck’s 
opinion, be deemed necessary. Kaiser Wilhelm has 
already deemed it proper to announce that if Ger- 
mans, formerly resident in France, are persecuted 
when they return to look after their affairs, he will 
not hesitate to occupy the environs of Paris, and pos- 
sibly the city itself, with a force sufficient to secure 
their rights. Probably no one, excepting the think- 
ing portion of French statesmen, would regret the 
necessity of such action more than the Kaiser and 
his counselors, but we cannot doubt that, so soon as 
justice not only to Germans, but to France, de- 
mands the sacrifice, it will be made, and—we may 
add—paid for, in the end, by those whose foolish- 
ness brought it to pass. ~ 

Estimates concerning the possible amount of dam- 
ages which Bismarck might justly, from a German 
point of view, claim from France, have been highly 
interesting, and so, also, in view of the pending 
treaty, are the items of the account which France 
was required to pay to the Allies in 1815. These were 
as follows: First, 700,000,000 francs, without interest, 
to be paid in daily installments within five years. 
Second. Eighteen fortified towns were to be occu- 
pied by an Allied Army, of not over 150,000 men, 
France to pay their expenses. Third. The great 
Powers were to be indemnified for the spoliations to 
which they were subjected during the revolution, 
amounting to 735,000,000 francs, and the smaller 
Powers were to receive 100,000,000 of francs, as in- 
demnity for expenses. The whole sum which France 
then had to pay was something like 1,535,000,000 of 
francs, which, estimating money as worth four times 
its present value, brings the amount up to a figure 
not very unlike that named in the preliminary 
treaty, as signed at Versailles and ratified at Bor- 


deaux. 


The mails from England ‘bring details of the 
Cabinet crisis, which accuse Mr. Gladstone of party 
mismanagement, such as has hardly ever been 
known in English politics. The last and most ob- 
noxious proposal emanating from the Ministry ap- 
pears to have been a call for a Secret Committee, to 
investigate the disorders in Westmeath, Ireland. 
This measure was introduced with manifest reluc- 
tance by Lord Hartington, he being evidently forced 
forward by party discipline. As soon as he resumed 
his seat Mr. Disraeli rose and in a speech of half an 
hour very effectually exercised his well known pow- 
ers of invective. Mr. Gladstone was of course the 
shining mark at which his diatribes were aimed, 


Scientific & ‘Sanitary. 


DRAINAGE OF THE GULF. 


Gulf of Mexico has no parallel for the 
- volume of fresh waters poured into it by large 


the’ whole flow of a continegt, which abounds in 
magnificent streams. Here the circulation of waters 
in the everlasting round from ocean to land and 
from land to ocean is illustrated on the grandest 
scale, showing also how by this appointment, life of 
all kinds has its stimulus and flourishes, and how 
vast changes are made in the relations between land 
and sea. The circulation of water gives opportun- 
ity for the exhibition of plant and animal life, and 
by reason of the magnitude of scale on which iti 

developed it makes our continent an abode offering 
extraordinary advantages for the development of 
the human race in numbers, in happiness and in 
civilization. Yet this provision is at the cost of au 
expenditure slow but remorseless. The land from 
the highest peaks down to the meadows is ever worn 
away and the debris are carried to thc sea. The 
amount which is thus gathered yearly of solid ma- 
terial by the Mississippi and which represents the 
loss of the land, has been actually calculated and is 
probably much beyond what many give themselves 
time to think of. A considerable part of this is dis- 
tributed to some distancein the Gulf. Floating ma- 
terials, like driftwood, may make long travels in the 
oceans and perhaps be cast at last on Arctie shores. 
Buta considerable portion of the earthy matters are 
deposited forming at the mouth of each river a delta. 
which marks an encroachment of the land upon the 
sea. The dry land, such as it is, advances with a 
steady march upon the gulf below New Orleans, and 
will so continue for a time, until such a depth of 
water is reached as can no longer be filled up. Yet 
even if the land seems to reclaim something for 
what it is forced to give up its substance, the gain is 
of small utility, and as for man does him more harm 
than good. We have to lament over such a city as 
New Orleans for the hard fate of finding itself more 


remote from the sea and its commerce embarrassed | 


without resource. This is the hard experience of 
cities on the gulf. The rivers are of the highest yal- 
ue for inland traffic, but the deltas and shifting bars 
choke the harbors and make them useless. One har- 
bor alone on the gulf, that of Pensacola, has held 
its stable features in depth and capacity, which 
make it one of the finestin the world, since the 
memory of man. And this because there is no river 
there to bring down depositsfrominland. The con- 
trast between this and such harbors as Mobile and 
New Orleans marks strongly the effect of rivers on 
their mouths. 
THE ANT-LION. 
EMORTON reports in the Naturalist on 
the habite of an ant-lion which he had the 
pleasure of capturing in Danvers, Mass., and keep- 
ing as a pet forsome months. He gaveit a box of 
sand for a home. In this, after recovering from 
some shyness, the creature would make a pitfall. 
This was about two inches across and one deep, and 
was excavated by putting the flat head and jaw 
under a few grains of sand and then projecting 
them with sufficient force to throw them six inches. 
At the bottom of the pit, which was conical, the 
creature would bury itself with only the jaws pro- 


and, although when a division was called on the Se-) «i412 across the bottom. If an insect came upon 


cret Committee question, the Government was sus- 
tained, it was a victory of such a questionable 
character that the opposition members are counting 
on a final disruption of the Cabinet before many 


weeks. 
PRODUOE. 

RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Beans. bush... 3,613' Dried Fruitpkgs..691 | Peas. bush.....° 
Beef. pks bbis. | Pork. bbls.... .4 
Butter. pkgs .. 10 } Flour. bbis, ... 36,401 | Resin. bbis..... 8,87 
Cheese, pks.... 5 ; Grass-Seed.bu.. 9,6421 5 b 
Corn, bush.... Hops, bales.... 1 
Corn Meal. Lard, kegs 1,358! do. pks. 


Cut-meats,pks.. 6,685 | Oats, bush..... 22,960 | ps 
: Wholesale Prices Current on Saturiay, March 18th, were as fol- 
ows: 


Wheat, etc. 


29000 


Fiour and Meal. 


State Superfine. # bbl..6.60@6 40} Southern Extra. # bbl..7.35@9 75 
tate Choice. # bbl.... .6.85@7.25 | do. med. ® bbl....6.25@7.35 
estern Extra. # bbl. .7.80@9.00 | Rye Flour, inf. to ex....4, 
Western medium Corn-Meal, inf to,ex. 
Extra Genesee, bbl. 


Provisions. 


ork, clear, West, #bbl..... 24.00 | Beef. India Mess. # tc... 
meWest. Mess. do... 21.60} Should 
Dressed Hogs. # D........ 

Beef. ex. Mess. # bbl...... sot Bacon, 
Beef,plain Mess,# bbi 14.06@14.50 ; Lard, choice, # D...... 


Kutter. 
State 40@45 | Western mediam. # B..... 
lvania, Ex.. B....32@38 | Common 


Cheese. 
Factories: Med 1544@16 | Karm Daries Med..........14@15 


Peultry and Game. 


. {go 


do. Rio. # B 18@20 
Clower Seed. # D......... ll 12 
eathers. live geese, # Home 
e ve 
Wa 1.15@1.865 | Roug 
Straw. # 100D............ .80@1. | Eggs 
LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORK, March 20, 1871. 


dusted over with sugar. 


the sides, a disturbance of the sand would tumble it 
to the bottom and bring it witbin the grasp of the 
jaws, through which the blood was sucked. The 
construction of just such a trap seems to beessential 
to this creature as he cannot make any forward 
motion, and unless the prey can be brought exactly 
within the range of the jaws, is quite inexpert at 
catching. On being put into close quarters where a 
pitfall was impracticable he had sufficient smart- 
ness to make the best of changed conditions and 
would cover his body with a little sand, leaving the 
jaws extended on the surface. But the device would 
be of little service unless an insect happened to 


4 | travel over the treacherous jaws. If, in these cir- 
728 | cumstances, a fly was caught only by a wing or leg 
6,219 the ant-lion had no power to shorten his hold or 


move nearer. Buthe would often throw up sand 
and try to undermine the fiy, sometimes working 
an hour in this way before bringing the prey into 
favorable position. 
INSECT PARASITES. 

insect parasites, such as the ichneumon 

flies, have instincts as striking as any other 
creatures. They seek caterpillars and other insects 
which suit their purpose, and deposit an egg in the 


' body. Many fine looking caterpillars have the mark 


of their doom in a little scar where the intrusive 
egg was introduced. As the egg develops into a 
larva the latter begins to feed, not on the vital or- 
gans but only on the blood and fat. To do the first 
would prematurely kill the caterpillar and involve 
itself in the destruction. It is only when the larva 
seems to be conscious that it is soon to become pupa 
and will no longer need the services of its victim, 
that it finally ends the tragedy by devouring the 
vitals. Almost all insects have their enemies among 
the parasites, and thus the inordinate increase of 
any particular family is prevented, and the balance 
is kept up in nature. Although a victim may sur- 
vive for a good portion of its alloted life, it is effect- 
ually prevented from increasing its kind. 
RAW MEAT. 
HE use of raw meat is highly commended for 
invalids, and especially for children when suf- 
fering from summer complaint or diarrh@a. The 
meat, well selected, is subjected to pounding and 
scraping, so as to get pure red muscular substance, 
free of fat and fiber. It must be reduced toa soft 
pulp, which gives no resistance to the feel when 
squeezed. Young children will readily suck this 
from a nurse’s finger; for «’*rr children it may be 


have some ugnance to ov: :}vome, it may ve dif- 
fused in or in 


of raw meat; it 


Reeves ,-4.545 | Sheev and Lambs.......... -13.928 
Prices. 
Prime Bullocks... !......... 6 . prime. 
ealg prime. | Swine, ee 


tion in a very happy way when the 
2am * 


rivers. Practically it takes the largest portion of © 


older persons, who | 


a meat jelly.. There | 
‘seems to be often some special advantage in this use 

digests readily, and supplies nutri- 
stomach rejects 


f — 
j 
ae 
| id 
| 
| 
| 
7 
| 
! 
| 
; 
| 
te West., # bush. .$1.65@1.85 | Corn, # bush............. 87 @92 
Amber do. bush...1.65@1.71 | Rye, # bush... 
3 Spring, No. 1, # bush...1.45@1.6i | Barley, # busn.......... 80018 
4 
| 
L3@ i | 
Cah 
213% 
hite clover. ® ..0@2 | 
| 
‘ Receipts for the week. | 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE VERONA MINKERY. 


T is now something like a year since we last 
described the progress of mink-breeding. In- 
deed, the matter has. of late been but little dis- 
cussed in print, a letter in the New York Evening 
Post giving us almost the only information which 
has been recently published. From .this letter we 
glean the following item concerning Mr. Ressegne’s 
minkery at Verona, New York. 

To prepare the yard, which, after the water sup- 
ply, is the chief feature of the minkery, dig a trench, 
one foot deep and one foot wide, where the fence is 
to be. Dig the post holes so that the inside of the 
posts will be flush with the outside of the ditch ; lay 
a board one foot wide fiat on the bottom of the 
ditch, and nail a similar board to the posts covering 
the outer side of the ditch, and reaching to the sur- 
face of the ground. These boards will prevent the 
mink from burrowing their way out. The ditch 
may now be filled in, the earth being, of course, 
pounded down. The fence must be six feet high, 
strongly and tightly built, and provided with a pro- 


- jecting cap or shelf, 12 or 14 inches wide, near the 


top, and supported by braces from above, to pre- 
veut the mink from climbing out. Every precau- 
tion must be taken to have the inside of the fence 
without projections, and the boards must be nailed 
upright on scantling securely fastened to the.inside 
of the posts. The size of the yard is not important, 
the runways to be described hereafter making up 
tor size. 

Water, and plenty of it, is absolutely essential 
to the health and well-being of the mink, and soft 
spring water has the best effect upon their fur. 
Suppesing that a spring or brook is available, it 
must be arranged so that freshets will not flood the 
neséy, and so that a pond can be formed within the 
yard, in which the mink may bathe and play at will. 
That part of the stream which flows through the 
yard is covered, and covered wooden runways, 6 
inches square, made as long as possible, lead from 
ite banks to the different nest-boxes. 

These are three feet square, and at least a foot 
deep, each being provided with a hinged top. In- 
side is a smaller box, also with a hinged top, 12 by 
15 inches in size, constituting the nest itself. The 
inner and outer boxes have each two openings to 
secure ventilation. If we understand the Post’s 
description aright, the mink can go from their 
neste directly to the yard, or through the runways 
to the stream, and thence to the yard, at will. 
Brush and weeds are permitted to grow among and 
over the runways, to any extent short of affording 
means for climbing the fence. There must be several 
extra nests, as the mink is very cleanly in its habits, 
and often changes its quarters, carrying the young 
ones. As soon as a nest is abandoned, it must be 
cleaned and made ready for a new occupant. The 
animals are quit. quarrelsome, and their plays often 
end in a fight, so that it is necessary to provide 
smell boxes, whither the defeated individual can 
retire and stand a siege. 

During the winter, the mink are given all they 
can eat in the way of beef-heads, lights, liver, etc. ; 
but a month before the breeding season, whioh 
comes in with March, they must be put on short 
allowance. At this time, in order to induce exer- 
cise, the meat is chopped fine and sparingly scat- 
tered about the yard, so that the animals will have 
to hunt for it. During the summer, fish, frogs, meat, 
etc., are given in as great variety as possible. 

Fresh, soft spring water, plenty of air, and little 
light are requisite fur perfect fur, and are consistent 
with the favorite haunts of the animal in its wild 
state. As arule, three is the average number of a 
litter of young, and Mr. Ressegue, judging from his 
three years’ experience, believes that mink-raising 
will pay better than stock-raising, and the figures 
certainly tend to show that he is right. 

HARPERS’ W BEKLY for the 25th of March contains a 
page of illustrations, showing the buildings, grounds, 
and some of the interior rooms and corridors of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, and an 
adjoining page gives an account of the department, 
its history, and work. It is only nine years since 
Congress passed an act establishing this department, 
the design being ‘‘ to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most 
general and comprehensive sense of that word, and 
to procure, propagate, and distribute among the 
people, new and valuable seeds and plante,’’ This 
plan, with the other and more special provisions of 
the bill, have been in general carried out with great 
fidelity and success, and the distribution of foreign 
seeds among agriculturists has done much for the 
advancement of the cause. The department now 
devotes itself to obtuining and publishing reports 
of the condition and prospects of crops; to the 
analysis of soils, plants, etc.; to ascertaining the 
meteorology of climatic peculiarities of all sections 
of the country ; to the introduction of useful plants 
(including medical) and fruits of other countries, 
and the development of some of our wild fruits and 
plants; to the investigation of fibre plants, grapes, 
cereals, and root crops most serviceable or best 
adapted to each section ; to affording all possible in- 
formation in response to bona-fide inquiries, and, in 
short, to everything which can tend to develop the 
one industry which directly affects, and ought to 
interest, every individual in the community. 

TRANSPORTATION OF CATTLE.—The attention of 
the New York Agricultural Society was called, at 
its February meeting, to the cruelties practised in 
the transportation of cattle, not only in its humane 
aspects, but in regard to what will be regarded in 
many quarters as the more practical view, its inade- 
quacy and wastefulness. Miss Morgan, of the New 
York Times, read a paper on this suhject, touching 
also upon the neglect and brutality which charac- 
terizes the treatment of live stock after their arrival 
at market. We understand that the same paper, or 
a similar one, is to be read at Washington, and it is 


hoped that some general reform will be the result. | 


Miss Morgan also advocates the establishment of 
reformatory schools for vagrant children of both 
sexes, under the direction of the New York Agricul- 
tural Society, in which boys may be taught practi- 
cal agriculture, and girls may be trained to house- 
hold arts. | 


SAVINGS AND DOLNGS. 
ELF-DISCIPLINE.—Infinite toil would ‘not 
enable you to sweep away a mist; but, by 
ascending a little, you may often look over it alto- 
gether. Soitis with our moral improvements: we 
wrestle fiercely with a Vicious habit, which would 
have no hold upon us if we ascended into a higher 
moral atmosphere. As I have heard suggested, it is 
by adding to our good purposes, and nourishing the 
affections which are rightly placed, that we shall 
best be able to combat the bad ones. By adopting 
such a course you will not have yielded to your 
enemy, but will have gone, in all humility, to form 
new alliances. You will then resist an evil habit 
with the strength which you have gained in carry- 
ing out a good one. You will find, too, that when 
you set your heart upon the things that are worthy 
of it, the small selfish ends which used to be so dear 
to it, will appear almost disgusting. You will 
wonder that they could have had such hold upon 
you.—Arthur Helps. 


A SOUTHERN OPINION ON SUMNER.—A Wash- 
ington letter in the New Orleans Times, describing 
the San Domingo night debate in the Senate, and 
dwelling with sympathy on Mr. Sumner’s imperial 
and imperious manner with the theme and his op- 
posers, closes as follows : 


It was a noble sight to see the Massachusetts 
senator baiting those animals. Although I agree 
with him in so little politically, I could not refuse 
him my homage. God knows he is bigoted, and 
one-idead—but he is honest. _No one can say with 
truth that a dirty dollar ever stuck to his fingers, 
and in battling for what he thinks is right he is as 
brave as the best of us. I sat by a warm-hearted 
Southern friend who had left his best blood, and 
with it his health and happiness, on the field of 
Gettysburg, and I saw his eyes flash and his cheeks 
flush as Sumner went on. When the Senator’s 
heavy voice ceased to thunder through the cham- 
ber, and he turned to his chair with the slow, sullen 
manner of an old lion from a fight, I heard my 
friend mutter, ‘‘ Cursed old abolitionist, I can 
never forgive him!’’ ‘‘ What’s the matter, now ?” 
Iasked. He has forced me to admire him. That’s 
what's the matter.”’ 


THE INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD.—At a neigh- 


bor’s house was a very bright little girl. It chanced 
once that they had for a guest a minister, and an 
esteemed friend. 

Little Annie watched him very closely, and 
finally sat down beside him and began to draw on 
her slate. 

‘“*What are you doing Annie ?”’ the clergy- 
man. 

**T’se making your said the child. 

So the gentleman sat very still, and she worked 
away earnestly for awhile. Then she stopped and 
compared her work with the original, and shook 
her little head. 

“ tant like it much,” said. ‘‘’Tainta great 
deal like you. I dess I'll put a tail to it and call it 
a dorg.”’ 

Fancy his Seclings ! ! 
have been! 


THs Way A Boy Wakes Up.—It is morning ; 


What a likeness there must 


daylight streams into the windows; the sun shines: 


on the hilltops. The sounds of stirring life are 
beginning to be heard about the house. Watch the 
boy. Still and motionless as a figure of marble. 
As you look, the gates of sleep are suddenly un- 
ocked. He is awake in a twinkling—awake all 
over. His blue eyes are wide open and bright—his 
lips part with a shout—his legs fly out in different 
directions—his arms are in rapid motion—he flops 
over with a spring~—in ten seconds he has turned a 
couple of somersaults, and presents before you a 
living illustration of perpetual motion. There is 
no deliberate yawning, no slow stretching of indo- 
lent limbs, no lazy rubbing of sleepy eyes, no 
gradually becomipg awake aboutit. With a snap 
like a pistol shot, be is thoroughly awake and kick- 
ing—wide awake to the top end of each particular 


hair. The wonderful thing about it is its suddenness 


aud completeness. 
Cuurca Kircnens.—The present popular so- 


ciality which fits up kitchens and supper-rooms in 


church buildings, while it may be in harmony with 
the debased machinery of “‘ charity” throughout, 
serves to degrade communion into companionship, 
the mystical and sacramental into gregarious 
frivolity. There is some ground for anxiety lest 
censurable indulgences muy not exist in the so- 
ciables, as they are called, and lest, under the ad- 
mitted need of Church use, and religious control 
for the social element, we may be festering in it 
forms which permit the world to overmaster the 
Church, and alloy the purity of her teaching and 
discipleship.—Bishop Whitehouse. 

KNEW TOO Mucu.—Billy was employed in a 
coal-yard, and as both employer aud men were the 
possessors of more or less irascibility, Billy was dis- 
charged at least once a day; but though frequently 
discharged, he never went off. One day the em- 
ployer, during one of these passages, burst out, 
“It’s no sort of use, Billy, I can’t learn you any 
thing at all, and have been trying for years.” 
“Shure, an yez have then learnt me wan thing,” 
said Billy. ‘‘ What is that?” was asked; ‘I shall 
be glad to hear of anything you’ve learned.” 
** Shure, sir, yez have lairned me that fifteen hun- 
dred makes a ton."’ Billy knew too much to be 
spared. 

— After the contest at Woerth, a Col. Grammont, 
of the French forces, had‘a crushed arm which re- 
quired amputation. While the surgeons were pre- 
paring to give him chloroform, a chaplain present, 
inveighed against the discoverer of this process, 
saying it was an insult to God to take away the 


‘edie of pain, since he had hung it over man as a 


punishment for his sins. ‘‘ And what will you say,”’ 
replied the Colonel, as he began to inhale the chloro- 
form, “if I prove that God himself was the first 
who applied an anwsthetic? Have you not read in 
his Word that the Lord, before he took the rib out 
of Adam, caused him to sink into a deep sleep?” 
And with these words he passed into an equally un- 


| conscious slumber. 


— A New York organist, whose performance 
had been criticised by a music committee, thus re- 
ports: ‘‘ Your old organ is, without doubt, one of 
the most wretched machines of the name to be 


‘found anywhere. It rattles, it wheezes, it squeals, 


it squeaks, it snorts, it grunts, it groans and growls, 
it blows like a fish-horn and puffs like a locomotive, 
it thumps, it whimpers, sniffles and whines, it lows 
like a cow, neighs like a horse, and brays like an 
ass, and yet you wonder that the music is unsatis- 
factory.”’ 


— A clergyman, observing a pour 1 man by the 
road breaking stones, and kneeling to get at his 
work better, made this remark, *‘ Ah! John, I wish 
I could break the stony hearts of my hearers as 
easily as you are breaking those stoves.”’ ‘*‘ Perhaps, 
master, you do not work on your Kuees,”’ was the 
reply. 

— A sad instanceof premonition of coming death 
occurred to an interesting innocent of Harrodsburg. 
The Kentucky People thus chronicles the affecting 
incident: ‘‘ The day before little Mary’s death she 
was playing with her doll, when she gave it to her 
grandmother, saying that she didn’t want it any 
more.”’ 


— An exchange paper, in noticing the fair of a 
religious association, says: ‘The annual sale of the 
ladies of the society will take placéon Thursday 
evening next.’’ That is a new dodge for raising 
funds. 


— The Cistercian order of monks cubiivuke a 
farm of twelve hundred acres, nine miles south- 
west of Dubuque, Iowa. In the center of the tract 
the largest monastery in America is being built. 

— Mr. Yvon, the French painter of battle-scenes, 
has determined to take up his residence in England 
permanently. He says that there will be no demand 
for art in France for —— a year to come. 


Publishers Department. 


Life Insurance. 
_ The Home Life Insurance Company, whose com- 
pact statement (three millions of dollars assets, with 
annual dividends), appears on our outside page 
again this week, tells a long story in very few words. 
The brief list of officers is also a suggestive one to 
any who know the names : President, WalterS. Grif- 
fith; Secretary, George C. Ripley; Actuary, W. J. 
Coffin. These gentlemen are honorable, able, con- 
scientious men, thoroughly experienced as managers 
of insurance. The President, Mr. Griffith, isa man 
held in singularly high estimation by all who have 
had dealings with him and, indeed by all who know 
him: so that the Company’s engagements are guar- 
anteed when such men make them. That the 
Company’s affairs are well managed their statement 
would seem to testify. 
Paint! Paint! 

We have seen a great many strong endorsements, 
by practical men whe had tested the thing on 
their own houses, of the paints sold by the Averill 
Chemical Paint Company, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this week’s Christian Union. . The paint is 
said to be cheap, reliable, and particularly durable, 
which is probably the main point after all. Read 
what they say for themselves. Every man can tell 
his own story best. 


= 


Accidents. 
The Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., advertise that with their $300,000 


of cash capital they guarantee $3,000 in event of 


death, or $15 per week for disabling injury, when 
caused by accident while traveling in a public con- 
veyanoe, for the insignificant sum of 20 cents a day, 
or for $4 during a period of thirty days. The num- 
bers of losses paid by these accident-insuring com- 
panies show that they are fouuded on average facts 
of great certainty, though for each man the chance 
of accident seems very small. It is a kind of in- 
surance well worth even more attention than it 
gets. 
Participation.”’ 

This principle of reciprocal benefits is one that the 
Amertcan Fire Insurance Company, of New York, 
has pald special attention to and made of practical 
eftect by dividing seventy-five per cent. of the profits 
of the Company among the Policy Holders. Witha 
cash capital of $200,000 and a surplus last year of 
$626,074 they make a very handsome presentation of 
their business. Insurers are invited to look at their 
card in another column. 


Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 
The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARsHALL’s “‘ Wash 


ington”’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companton (81.50) | ¢ 


for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companten, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CaRIsTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’s “ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The recognized leader of the styles for Men and 
Boys is BALDwWI1n the Clothier, Canaland Broadway. 
He requests us to say to our thousands of readers 
that his opening days for the new Spring overcoats 
will be every day for the next thirty. He will intro- 
duce all the new colors and styles at prices which 
for reasonableness and popularity will stand alone 
in New York. We recommend our readers to notice 
the new styles BALpww is offering for $10, $12, $15, 
$16, and $18. They are the handsomest cut gar- 
mente in this city. 


> 


Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.”’ Woop & HOLBROOK, 

5 Laight St. New York. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, for APRIL, now 
ready, is an excellent number, with a rich and 
varied table of contents. We would mention Nills- 
son, the Queen of Song, and Vienna Demarest, the 
talented young Composer and Vocalist, with splen- 
did portraits and interesting sketches; Alice Oary, 
Hepry Burdin, and E. P. Needham; Edward C. 
Delevan, Gen. Stonewall Jackson, and William K. 
Rawling, M.D., with portraits of each; a long and 
interesting article on the Italians in New York, 
showing who and what they are; also, an article on 
the Jews and their peculiarities. This number is, 
on the whole, one of unusual interest, and worth 
more than the price, 30 cents. The subscription 
price is $3 a year. The Publisher offers it six months 
“on trial,” to new subscribers, for $1. We advise 
all to try it. Articles published in this MAGAZINE 
are of the highest practical value. Address 8. R. 
Wells, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


BEAVER BRAND MonArr.—This article our women 
folk pronounce the most useful and beautiful mate- 
rial for ladies’ dresses to be found in the country, 
and we have great confidence in their judgment. It 
is pure black mohair, of the richest lustre, as fine as 
silk, and will wear out six dresses of other flimsy 
articles. It is cheap and durable. Inquire for it, 
and don’t be put off with anything but the Beaver 
Brand. This brand can be distinguished from other 
brands by observing that a ticket is attached to each 
piece, bearing the picture of a beaver, from which 
it is named.—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


New YorK FINANCIAL AssocraTIon—Office, 150 
Broadway—Capital, $100,000, Shares, $10 each. This 
Company is organized under Laws of State of New 
York, to make Loans on Life and Endowment In- 
surance Policies, and to procure and settle Life In- 
surance aud Death Claims, and for buying and sell- 
ing Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgage Securities, and the 
Collection of Dividends. Its Shares are offered as a 
First-Class Dividend Paying Security, and are not 
attended with the risks and losses of ordinary bank- 
ing. 

Address J. W. Simons, Secretary. P. O. Box 6800. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

For the best selling article ever offered! 
Clothes Wringer, with Moulton’s Indestructible 
Rolis!! Hxtraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, ‘&c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 

Interesting to Ladies. 

“We have had a Grover & Baker Machine in use 
for twelve years, and it has never been to the office 
to have any repairs in that time. I consider it su- 
perior to any other muke, as it has always given 
entire satisfaction. Mrs. 8. PEROT. ’ 

1406 Master Street, Philadelphia. 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 3 

The 69th Concert takes place on Saturday, March 
2th, 1871. Mr. George F. Le Jeune, Organist; Mrs. 
Genevieve Hoyt, Vocalist. See advertisement. 


Colby’s 


For all household purposes, except clothes washing, 
SAPOLIO 
is cheaper and better than soap. 


We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this paper) of 
Geo. EK. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm. 


5600 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 
FOR 


THE LIBRARY of PORTRY AND SONG, 


Betng Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
- With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was compiled. 

The handsomest and cheapest subscription book extant, con- 
taining more to give it enduring fame and make it universally 
popular than any book ever published. It has something of the 
best for every one—for the old, the middle-aged, and the young. 
Excepting the Bible, this will be the book most loved and most fre- 
quently referred to im the family. 

Over S00 pages beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, hand 
somely bound. This isa Library of over 500 Volumes in one book, 
whose contents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, will never 
grow old or stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long.as its leaves hold together. 

place 


ect surprise. Nothing has ever approached 
reely anything at all a favorite, or at all 

hors is lt is a book for every househol 

ampere it Tho volume is a model of typographical 

Sold only through Agents, by subscription. Teachers, Cleray- - 
men, active Men, intelligent Women can secure good pay with 
light work by taking an agency. Terms liberal. Selling wy 
rapidly. Send for Descriptive Otrcular and Terms to 


J. B. FORD & Publishers, 
39 Park Rew, N, Y. 


| | 
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March 22, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 


The Gevernment List,—Our last week’s state- 
ment left the market rather unfavorable for buyers. 
since then some fluctuations have occurred. On 
the Mth inst. 5-20’s were lower, 10-40’s were steady. 
Currency 6’s were weak, and 6’s of ’81 were strong 
and higher. On the 15th the List was at first unfa- 
yorabie and tnfinenced by large offerings ut the | 
Sub-Treasury and by the higherrange of gold. At 
the close of the week an advance in the London 
quotations strengthened the market. A rumor was 
also current that the Treasury woypld increase pur- 
chases during April and would payin cash goki, 
thereby doing away with gold scales. 

dGiold—Duliness has been the rule through the 
week with something of a collapse on Friday, which 
was, however, only of a temporary nature. The 
ourrying rates were very low, and were in no in- 
stance quoted higher than 4 # cent. 

Money—The market continues easy at 3 to5 
cent. on call. 

The Steck Exchange- Feverishness and dul)- 
ness have alternated through the week and some of 
the favorites have fallen off largely. 

Foreign Exchauge—The market was steady at 
the end of the week, and a shade firmer on the basis 
of 109¥@109% for prime bankers’ sixty day sterling 
and 11054@110% for aight bills. 

Predace—lIn general the demand for staples im- 
proved toward the close of the week, and an im- 
provement was noted in cotton, flour, wheat, corn 
und sugar. 

The Oentral Pacific Kailread—A circular 
from Messers. Fisk & Hatch gives the earnings of 
this road as follows: 


For the month of + sees $451,085 
Increase this year 1970. 86,5 
do do 1 ee 
Increase this. year 210,303 


The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Pxchange since our last : 


U. 8. Currency 6’s................. 114% ,1144¢,113 4, 11444 
U. 8. 6's Cou. Bi............. 115% 
11 1236 12% 
24,112 
U. 8. 5-20’s. Oou. 'M........... 112% 
U. 8. 6-20’s. Cou. Lil 111% 
U.S. 6-20’s. Cou. '68............... 
7. 8. 10-40 Reg.............. 108% 108% ,1 
109% 109, 108% 109.1094 
N. Y. Cent. and H n.... .984¢ 984,98 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson sorip.. 
New Central .. 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE: 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 
New York and Oswego 


Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR BALB IN 


Denominations 


OF . 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERPD. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the tron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road to be 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


AND 
The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


’ Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE TimEs in each year, or every ‘THIRTY DAYS, 
as ons itors prefer 


ate of $50 and 

CH TIFICA TES S,as safe fe as Registered 
nds ae promptly avatlable anywhere in the 

United 8 . issued, payaole on demand, w 


All Gaede strictly private and 


confidential. 
deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 
Oall or = send for circular. 


..and MON- 
DAYS and aud BATURDA YS 9A. M 9P. M. 
OWN J. ZUILLKE, Cashier. 


N.B.—DBPOSITS using on or before March 20 will 
___ ‘draw interest from March jst. 


WALTHAM, WATCHES 


1 having a perfectly reliable security, that: 


NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN 


(OF THE, 
Northern Pacific Rail-. 


road Company. 
Seoured bv First Mortgage on Rail- 
road and Land Grant. 


SAFE! PROFITABLE!* PERMANENT! 


We’ offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They are free 
from United States Tax, and are issued of the fol- 
lowing denominations: Coupons, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 Registered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,0000, and $10,000. 
With the same entire confidence with which we ° 
commend Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, 
recommended these Northern Pacific Rallroad 
Bonds to our friends and the general Public. 


GOLD PAYMENT. 


Both Principal and Interest are payable in Amer- 
ican Gold cotn, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co. 
New York City--the Princ'pal at the end of 30 years 
and the interest (at the rate of seven and three- 
tenths per cent. per annum) half yeurly, firet of 
January and July. 

SAFDPTY. 


The Bonde we are now selling are secured by a 
first and only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Ratlroad Company, 
which will embrace on the completion of the work. 
1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
étock, buildings, and all other equipments. 

2. Over Twenty-T wo Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land—agricul- 
tural, timbered, and mineral, amdunting in all to 
more than Fifty Million Acres—consiste of alter- 
nate sections. reaching twenty to forty miles on 
each side of the track,and extending in a broad, 
fertile belt from Wisconsin, throngh the richest 
portions of Minnesota, Dekota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, to Puget Sound. 

While the Government does not directly guaran- 
tee the Bonds of the road, it thus amply provides 
for their full and prompt payment by an unre- 
served grant of land, the most valuable ever con- 
ferred upon a great National improvemeut. 


THE MORTGAGE. 


The Trustees, under the Mortgage, are Mesers. 
Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, President of the Pennsylvania Central Rail 
road Company. They will directly and permanent- 
ly represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the pro- 
ceeds of land sales are used in purchasing and can- 
ceiiing the bonds of the company,if they can be 
bought before maturity at not more than 10 per 
cent. premium; otherwise the Trustees are to ih- 
vest the proceeds of land sales in United Btates 
Bonds or Real Estate mortgages for the further 
security of Northern Pacific bondholders. Also 


security, at least 500 acres of average land to every 
$1,000 of outetanding first mortgage bonds, beside 
the railroad Meself and all ite equipmen te and fran- 


chises. 
PROFITABLENESS6. 

Of course nothing can be safer than the bonds of 
the United States; but,as the Government is no 
longer a borrower, and as the Nation’s present 
work is not that of preserving ile existence, but 
that of DEVELOPING A QONTINENT, we remind 
those who desire to increase their income and ob- 
tain a more permanent investment, while still 


United States 5-20’s at their average premium 

yteld the present purchacer less than 5 per cent. 
gold interest. Should they be redoemed in five 
years, and specte payment be resumed, they would 
really pay only 4% per cent.,or if in three years, 
only 3% per cent., asthe present premium would 
meanwhile be gunk. 
' Northern Pacific 1-00’s selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 7 8-10 per cent. gold interest, ab- 
solutely for thirty yoars, free from United States 
Tax. $1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year, in gold, say $62. $1,100 
currency invested now in Northern Pacific 7-30's 
will yield per year, in gold, $80.30. Here is a difier- 
ence in annual income of nearly one-third, besides 
a difference of 7 to 10 per cent. oe when 
both classes of bonds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING. 


Work was begun in July last on the eastern por- 
tion of the line, and the money provided, by the 
sale to stockholders of some etx millions of the 
Company’s bonds, to build and equip the road from 
Lake Superior across Minnesota tothe Red River 
of the North—238 miles. The grading on this divis- 
ion is now well advanced, the iron is being rapidly 
laid, several thousand men are at work on the line, 
and about the first of August next, this important 
sectionof the road will bein full operation. In the 
meantime, orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the 
western endin early Spring; and thereafter, the 
work will be pushed, both castward and westward, 
with as much speed as may be consistent with 
solidity and a wise economy. 

RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS. 

These bonds will be at all times receivable, at 
1.10,in payment for the company’s lands at their 
lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE. 


The registered bonds can be exchanged at any 
time for coupons,the coupons for registered; and 
both those for others, payable principal and inter- 
est, at any of the principal financial centers of 
sarope in the coin of the various Huropean coun- 
— HOW TO GET THEM. 

Your nearest Bank or Banker wil! supply these 
bonds in any desired amount and of any needed de- 
nominations. Persons wishing to exchange stocks 
or other bonds for these can do so with any of our 
agents, who will allow the highest current price for 
all marketable securities. 

Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money or other bonds, directly to us by ex- 
press; and we will send back Northern Pactfic 
Bonds, at our own risk, and without cost to the 
investor. For further* information, pamphlets, 
maps, ete,, call on or address the undersigned, or 
any of the banks or bankers employed to sell this 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


FISCAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 114 BOUTH THIRD-ST.. 
Philadelphia ; corner of NASSAU and WALL- 
S8TS., New York ; 452 FIFTEENTH-ST., Wash- | 
ington, D. O.; by National Banks, and by Bro- 


that they have at all times in their control, as } 


A DESCRI 


BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


MANY OF THESE WORKS ARE 


NOW OPENING. 


Per Steamer Manhattan.” 
NOW READY, | 


CATA LOGUE No. Ga 


RARE AND VALUABLE LONDON BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC INSJZITUTIONS AND GENTLEMEN'S a ATE LIBRARIES IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 


History, Biography. Voyages and Travels, Books Relating to America, Essays and Letters, Fiction, Science, Bibliography and Literary Ana, Philology, 
Polygraphic Authors, Fine Arts, Architecture, etc., Facetie, Drama, Poetry, Theology, French and Italian, Latin and Greek 
Classics, with Translations, Reviews, Encyclopsdias, etc., and a Rich Collection of 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, ALL-IN PERFECT LIBRARY CONDITION. 


Curious and of Rare Occurrence. 
The whole having been selected with judgment and care in the best Foreign Markets by our Special Agent. For sale at exceedingly low prices for cash. 


OA Remarkably Fine and Choice Invoice Just to Hand 


PTIVE AND PRICED LIST OF A COLLECTION OF 


Mailed gratis to any address on apguention. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


RARE AND OURIOUS AS WELL AS USEFUL AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


THE OLDEST AND CHEAPEST IMPORTING HOUSE 


IMPORTATIONS BY WEEKLY STEAMERS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


London, and {38 Fulton 8St., N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


A new religious weekly, for home and car reading. 

The ontyiHustrated religious weekly in the country. 

The cheapest illustrated weekly, only 5 cents per copy. 

Absolutely Undenominational Home and Sabbath | 
Jowad, 

The first number contains an elegant full-page 
picture, symbolising the spirit of the 19h century. 

CONTENTS FIRST NUMBER. 

Ttustrations.—Nineteenth Century—Five Points 
Tenement House Prayer Meeting—The Mission 
Ohapel—The Kingdom of God is within you—Por- 
trait of Dr. Skinner— Waiting for Papa. 

Articles by Dra. Tyng, Adams, Robinson, Weston, 
and others. A story by the author of “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.’’ 

For sale by all Newsdeaters. Price $8.00 per annum. 


Single copy, 5 cents. 
Published by the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
1871. 


We propose supplying the readers of the 


WEEKLY and 
SEMI-WEEKLY 


EVENING POST 


with the periodical reading they need from this 
city at a much reduced cost, and have made the 
necessary arrangements with the publishers of sev- 
eral Religious and Agricultural papers, and also 
Monthly Magaeines, enabling us to offer the follow- 
ing terms: 

On the recetpt at one time of ’ 


BO 


we shall send the WEEKLY, or for 


$611 


the SEMI-WBEEKLY and one of the following Re- 
ligious Papers: 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

ONE. |THE MBE THODIST. 

Also, one of the following Agrioultural Papers : 
SELECTI THE AGRICULTURINS'T, 

ONE. |HEARTH AND HOME. 

Also, one of the following Monthly Magazines : 
SELECT | THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, — 

ONE. |THE GALAXY. 

Also, the following Children’s Magazine : 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


In all 


Five First-Class Periodicals. 


T'o those who prefer it we willsupply our WEHKLY 
at last year’s Club Rates, as follows : 


Single Copy, one $2 00 

Twenty“ 28 00 
Twenty Coptes to one address... 2 00 
Fifty 

Or SEMI-WEHEKLY— 


Five Copies or over, for each 3 
Or we will send the 
WEEKLY EVENING POST 


and the following periodicals at the prices named : 


Or THE ATLANTIG......«.. SC 4 00 


Or HEARTH AND 315 
Or INDEPENDENT. ... 3 
Or THE MBTHODIST........ 
Or OUR YOUNG FOLES...... 
Or THE 2.90 


The price at which 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY 


will be sent with either of the above can be ascer- 
tained by adding 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
to either of the above proposals. 


Specimen Numbers of the Evening Post 
Sent Free. 


Address: 
WM. U. BRYANT & CO., 
NEBW YORK. 


BXTREMELY ATTRAOTIVE THROUGHOUT! 


| iMustrating “ A Musical Party,” &. 


‘Scribner’s Monthly.” 


AP 
ily Bibles published 
contail 


8 O'CLOCK. 


| kere gonerely throughout the coumtry. 


THE ADVANCE. 
CIVEN | AWAY! 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 
A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, 


OF 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


 §PENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 


Steel Pens. 
THE OBLEBRATED durabittty and perfec- 


tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
cultar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken tm thetr manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 


They are a nearer approximation to the real 


SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invent- 


Ee” AAMPLE OARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically arranged and securely, 


tnelosed, sent by matt on recetpt of 25 CRNTS. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


188 and 14 Grand Street, New York. 


This Chromo is eleven by fourteen ange me beau- 
fully executed, and pronounced the best picture of 
over made. 
This 1s published by the and is 
given for 
Three Mew fubscri 
One aad Cuesortes on for Three Yea 
New ——— ption and Three Dollars cash 


Subscription for Two Years and Two 
Dollars Additional. 

tion price, #2.50 per year. of 
Chromo. in neat gilt ter’ and 


u 
the _ oconpies the very front rank of re- 


Higious pa 
ADVANCE OOMPANY, 
2% Lombard Black, Chicago. : 


NOW READY! 


SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH! 
The Best Number Yet!! 


The March Number of 3URIBNER'S | 901 


MONTHLY ¢8 probably the best num- 
ber yet issued. Itis 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
AND 


Read Dr. HOLLAND’S Article on LECTURD. 
BROKBRS and and“ A 
GROWING VICE OF BUSINESS.” 

Prof. MAURY’S second article on ‘“‘ WEATHER- 
TELEGRAM’S AND BTORM-SIGNALS,” profuse- 
ly illustrated. 

* KING GAMBRINUS AND #UBJECT®,” 
with characteristic tllustrations, giving an account 
of a visit to a celebrated German Beer House. 

“ LIFB IN THB CANNIBAL ISLANDS,” beau- 
tifully illustrated and giving an important account 
of a strange country. 

“ WILL SHB RIDB OR WALK,” another graphic 
Story by Miss TRAFTON. 

“VICTOR BMMANUBL’S QUEERN,” an interest- 
ing personal Sketch. 

“THE OBLESTIALS IN BUNBAY SCHOOL,” 
or, The Heathen made Saints. 

“THE ANCIBNT FENIANS,” a curious and in- 
teresting article. 

POEMS, by BLIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, LOIS 
BROOKE, and MARY L. RITTER. 

“A NEW FOREIGN DEPARTMENT; LITER- 
ARY NOTICES; “HOME AND SOCIBTY,” &c., 
including articles on “ Little Dinners,” ‘‘ English 
Ivies,” and “The Work Basket.” In “The Old 
Cabinet ” is an account of the celebrated American, 
“MKS. JARLBY’S WAX WORK SHOW,” &o. 

Seven capital HUMOROUS DBSIGNS, by BusH, 


Another interesting installment of 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE, 
| _ “The Best Story of the day,” 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
“The WALTER SooTT of this generation.” 


LUCKY PEBRR, which is continued, is one of the 
best of AND BRSEN’s charming Stories, and is hav- 
ing a larger sale in Denmark than any of his pre- 
ceding works. 


** No family of culture can afford to be without 


*“ Whatever clse you read, you nvast have this 
last, the brightest and best of the monthlics.”’ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
30 Cents a Numbcr—$3.00 a Year, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS.: 


us of the best Illustrated Fam- 
ed in both Bnoglish and ‘German, 


Only 25 Cents. 


For six months, on trial, of an elegant 


Pictorial Temperance Paper. 
Edited by the author of 


* Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.”’ 
Address T. 8. ARTHUR AND SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIVERPOOL, 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN). 
OARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam 


Company 
WH despatch one of their first-class, full pewer 
iron screw steamships from 
Pier No. 45 North River, every Wednes- 
day, as follows: 


M 
MANHATTAN, Cap Voreyth,..... 


jreen 
T. F. Freeman.. 
SOONSIN, Capt: Williams..... o FP, 


Cabin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office 20 Broadway), $30 our- 
renoy. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 63 Wall St. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


N. 1 @ assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, arm, and 
other Bells on hand and io order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). H 
with Rotary a tings, the tand most durabis 
ever u WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Large itustrated Catalogue sent free upon app!i- 


JONES & COU. Troy, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


ufacture a quall of 
tory. 
‘and tin, mount arm ona other — = 


and sent 
MENI EELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely Foundery at West. 
roy, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. . 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries im the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fally 
warranted. Latest and best Rotery Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 


Troy, N. Y. 
B.A .&@G@. R. MBNERLY. 


BELLS. 


For Academies, Factories, Fire 
f Pure Beli Metal (Cr ed 


Alarm 

at lowest Also Qan 
B , at 2 cts. per Ib. Catalogues 

S. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 
HOMEOPATHIC 
Pharmaceutists-- Publishers 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


145 Grand Btreet, New York. 
234 Sutter Street, fan Francisco. 
Constantly on hand a full assortmentof Medicines 
and Books Yor Physicians and fawily use. Orders 
per ual promptly attended to. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCLATION, Hoadquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for THHTH EX’'?rRACTION, WW Cooper 
institute, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


BGAR, how madein 10 hours, without druge. 
Pactioulars 10 cents, F. SAGE, Cromwell, Ot. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIl., No. 12 


Wit and Nonsense. 


GOOD story is told “ the Hartford ae - 
ant of a young couple who wanted to 
hear Dickens read; they could hardly afford it, 
but screwed up their extravagance to the ne- 
cessary pitch. As they had concluded to invest. 
they bethought themselves of a poorer family. 
near by, who were suffering from lack of work. 
So they gave up Dickens and paid the price rey 
the two tickets to their impoverished neighbors. 
The poor couple took the money, bought tick- 
ets with it, and attended the readings. They 
had a good time going, and the others enjoyed 
an approving conscience, until the next day. 

—The following was posted on the door of 
the Ludlow Church in Hertfordshire some time 
back: “ This is to give notice that no person is 
to be buried in this church yard but those liv- 
ing in the parish. “Those who wish to be buried 
are desired to apply to me, Ephraim Grub, 
parish clerk.” 

—Dialogue between a Professor and @ student 
at Oornell: Professor.—Does a body weigh 
more at the poles or the equator? Student.— 
Yes, sir. Professor.—Which? Student.—It 
weighs more. 

—A mother, trying to get her little daughter 


of three years to sleep one night, said, “ Anna, 


why don’t you try to go to sleep?” “TI am 
trying,” she replied. ‘“*But you havn't shut 
your eyes.”” “Well, can’t help it; um comes 
unbuttoned.”’ 

—A young man stepped into a book shop and 
said he wanted **A young man’s compa@nion.”’ 
‘* Well, sir,”” said the bookseller, here’s my 
only daughter.” 

—A Western paper has an article on “the 
care of idiots.’”” A contemporary says that 
paper is always dragging family affairs betore 
the public. : 


CEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


he Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in Use. 


Ne other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


Bend for Price-Lists. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address 


Harvey FIsk. A. 8. HATCH. 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, March 11, 1871. 

We buy andsell at current niarket rates, 
the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, and recommend them to invest- 
ors and others contemplating an exchange 
of their Five-twenties, or making new 
investments, as a first-class security, 
yielding a liberal income on their cost, 
combined with perfect security, and hav- 
ing at all times a ready market at quoted 
rates. 

These Bonds represent a first lien upon 
the most productive portion of the Great 
National Pacific Railroad, which has al- 
ready proved to be one of the most profit- 
able and influential railroads on this con- 
tinent. 

They are well known in Europe and 
are dealt in at the principal Bourses and 
Stock Exchanges of the world, including 
those of New York, Amsterdam, Frank- 
fort, Berlin and London. 

We buy and sell Government Bonds, 
Gold and Coupons, execute orders in mis- 
cellaneous securities at the New York 
Stock Exehange, make collectiens, re- 
ceive deposits subject to check at sight, 
allow interest on balances, and do a gen- 
eral banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


FOR APRIL, 
Contains a large number of Brilliant Articles, and 
the Dlustrations are highly attractive. 

‘IN TOPICS OF THE TIME,” Dr. J. G. Holland 
talks about Professional Morals, 
Question and the Press d San 

“THE OLD CABINET” t a bit of satire 
on Miss K. Bellona Belladona, **The Pet of the 
roscenium,”’ ought to read. 

O AN rkles in a Talk about 


In “C 


_SIECHINGS The Humoro iv 
DOLLY a6, The Humoro with a Dope Dy Miss 


BRE EAKFAST ALEXANDER DU- 
WAS ” by Hon. John Bi e 

‘CHILDREN WHO WORK. ” a sad story, illus- 


“THE AN@THRACITE PROBLEM,” or The 
l.ecent Coal Strike. 
gt S SACRED MARBLES,” 
vith of Thorwaldsen’s St. John. 
“DISCOVERY. ANTIQUE SILVER,” with 
ogant 
Us SCIENTIFIC PAPER on “ THE 


t Wilkin the missions. 
nson nney, and . 
FRI UMBE RMEDICN Macdona 
\ short sto: under 
7 Is ” 
Beautifully Illustra 
the Table of Conteats of Vol. I. now 


READ in the Publisher s De ent i - 
‘er the good things proivised in Wol. 


FOR SALE BY ALL D@ALERS. 
30 Cents a Number—$,308 a Year. 
SCRIBNER & New York. 


stra 
HE MARTYR CHURCH of MADAGASCAR,”’ 


CHRISTIANS AND CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES. 


HBP earlier years of the writer were spent in 

connecfion with the Congregational denomina- 
‘ion. He subsequently preached and labored as 
traveling agent forareligious society. He always 
regarded sectarianism asa great mistake, and ob- 
structive to the gospel. Upto this time he has re- 
garded it as his duty to not give his direct, personal 
influence to built up any sect. As he could not 
labor successfully as a minister, unless sustaining 
ind being sustained by some ecclesiastical denom- 
ination, he quietly suspended his labors, and has 
not had for several years any ecclesiastical con- 
neetion. He has the satisfaction of remembering. 
that his labors have been blest of God. He believed 
that the time would come that earnest Christians 
and ministers might preach the gospel and be kind- 
ly regarded, instead of being set aside by the great 
body of Christians as irregular and suspicious, be- 
cause not ecclesiastically connected. He has been 
waiting anxiously for these years, hoping that the 
time might come for him again to stand up for 
Christ. In this hope, he now asks by means of this 
advertisement, if there is any body of Christians 
who desire to gustain a minister and a church with- 
out ecclesiastical connection. He does not feel 
called upon to oppose those who differ from him, 
but on the contrary, heartily to rejoice with them 
in the success of all their labors. He will not ask 
any ecclesiastical body to recognize him, or any 
church to which he may be called. He only asks 
that the same kindly conclusion may be reached in 
respect to him, as Christ came to in respect to him 
whom John wished to rebuke, because he cast out 
devils in Christ’s name. ‘Forbid him not,’ said 
the Savior, ‘for there is no man who shall do a 
miracle in my name, thag can lightly speak evil of 
me.’’ 

The writer will only add that it is his earnest de- 
sire to preach, if Christ has work for him, and to let 
sectarianism entirely alone. He knows not that 
his doctrinal views differ essentially from those held 
by all orthodox denominations. If, then, any body 
of Christians, regarding his position as set forth as 
correct, would like to be still further acquainted 
vith him, or to confer with him in respect to 
preaching for them, they may send their letters 
under cover, to J. B. FORD, 39 Park Row, N. Y., 
who will forward them. 


TEMPERANCE SERMONS. 


-The National Temperance Society propose to 
publish a series of Sermons upon various phases 
of the Temperance question by some of the leading 
Clergymen in America. The following, among 
others, have been solicited to preach upon the sub- 
ject,and furcish the Sermons to us for publication: 


Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, ._ Brooklyn. 
Rev. JOHN HALL, New York. 
Rev. T. L. CUYLER, 
Rey. J. B. DUNN, ‘ - Boston. 
Rev. C. D. FOSS, New York. 
Rev. H. C. FISH, meat - Newark, N. J. 
Rev. J.P. NEWMAN, . . Washington, D.C. 
Rev. HERRICK JOHNSON, Philadelphia. 


We are happy to announce the first of the series 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, entitled 


Common Sense for Young Men, 


as now ready. It will be sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, op. receipt of twenty cents. It has 
been pronounced one of his best efforts, and we 
trust the frieniis of the cause will give it a wide 
circulation. 

Rey. T. L. Cuyler will deliver the second of the 
above series on Sunday, March 26. 


Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


GROCERIES, 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
lower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
62 PEARL 8ST., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 


wap THEA NECTAR 


Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA PLAVOR. 


W to suit atl tastes. 
A, R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


Por Long Island. 
OFFICE : 
ill FULTON S8T., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


OOD SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 
e. 


Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom 
soap was found in a good state of aaa on 
ag having been buried over 1,700 y 

A box of soap ina is better 
intereat.”’ as, when fr to gix 
owl on pone will go farther an three pounds of 


an oes no 

hn it. send your orders to CRAMPTON RROTHERS. 
$4 Front § Street, New York. 


EEF OF THE BES17' QUALITY IN MARKET. 


—Families inthe country who only have occa- 
| sional visits from the eqnenet pal find it > eat 
convenience to have on hand of ~ 
T EEF 


| 


INSURANCE. 


BUY 
INSURANCE TICKETS. 


THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE Co., 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $300,000. 
The only Company in the United 
States, Eaclusively 
Devoted to 


Accident Insurance. 
It has $100,000 deposited with 
the State Treasurer of Con- 
necticut as Security for 
its Policy-Holders. 


Its business is confined to Short Term Tickets 
dated at any hour, and running from one to thirty 
days. 


The Amount of Risk on one life is 
Limited to $6,000 


Its Card Tickets are for sale at Stations on nearly 
all the main lines of travel, and its Registered 
Tickets at all principal Insurance Offices through- 
out the country. 


$152,721.74 PAID 
FOR 
$990.70 RECEIVED IN 
PREMIUMS. 


EVERY TRAVELER, AND EVERY 
OTHER MAN, SHOULD BUY 


AN INSURANCE TICKET. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
0. D. PALMER, Secretary. 


General Agent—Life Insurance. — THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, success- 
ful and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS 
MAN—as Genera] Agent for the Counties of Albany 
and Schenectady, with head-quarters at Albany, 
N.Y. Address the Society at New York City, giv- 
ing full particulars as to past experience - suce 
cess, with reference. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$100, $200, $300, 
500. 


Male and Female Canvassing the 


Wanted in a new Potent Medicine 


clusive territo ven. Address 
MYERS M’ 104 John N. 


ANTED—AGBNTS to sell the 
celebrated HOME sHurtLE SEWING MA 


CHINE Has the siden), and oe the 
“ lock-stitch, both a sid end ts ty 


licensed. The best mene 
ine the market. 2 J BE, 
Boswn, Mass., Pittsburg Pa., Chicago, 1 
or “Louis uis, Mo. 


AG 


Family Medical Guise. saving has 


t and best 


Wanted for Dr. Beard’s Home 
Physician, the latest 


and Pro =. TREAT blishers, 
664 Broadway, N 


Connecticut—General Agent Wanted. 
+A leading New York Life Insurance Company, 
require the services of a first-class, experienced 
and successful Life Insurance man as General Agent 
for the State of Connecticut. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity to secure an excellent territory, in which to 
represent one of the largest and best known Com- 
panies. Address, with references, CONNECTI- 
CUT,” Christian Union office, New York. 


THE BEAVER BRAND. 


‘SILK FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS, 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, 
and are distinguished fortheir Silk 
brilliant lustre, and pure shade 

ng made of the very ry 
excel all other Meohairs ever sold i 
the United Sta 


tes. 
splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry Goods Mer- 
chants in New York. Brooklyn,‘and al) 
the leading cities and towns throughout 
all the States. 

[= Parchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC. 

PRE 


An entire pee cotoowaen. of BEAUTIFUL SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL MUSIC. Noold orworn out tunes, 
but eve aS NEW FRESH, SPARKLING. 
Music by ‘the he best writers in Se coun- 
ry pecimen pages se ora 
mailed on resales of 35 cents. Price rk or 

examine T RL. 


Addre 
BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


“‘Isn’t it Beautiful!” 
WHITTEMORE’S 
WASHSTAND CORNICE. 


(Patented September, 1870). 


- Designed rotect walls from the spattering of 
water while washing. It not only serves as a com- 


+ ear protection to the wall. but makes the wash- 


A BEAUTIFU L ARTICLE OF FURNITURE. 
to the Cornice are two arms swin 
ging on 


brequin Of 
Mu be 
owuns Mu and used as a 


r 
d in Walnut Sith ottled 
t designs nut and As m 
wall hung with rich Lace Curtains. 
Of Elaborate Patterms, - §300 
Same, without Curtains, - <= 200 


Sent. to rt of the country on receipt of 
amount, or allipped Cc.0.D. All orders te ing 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
Corner & 20th St., New York. 


Traveling Chairs, 


FROM $15 to $40, 
vor IN AND USE. 
use of the 


hands, child of five years 
can push a wnperson about 
Invalids rriages to order. 
ngChairs. 


stamp for circular. STEPHEN 
W. SMITH, 90 William St., N. Y. 


CANTRELL, 


(LATE OF BROADWAY,) 


BOOTS and SHOES 


NO. 241 AV. 


an Time throws away his Hour — ard starts 
on the New Year with a Reliable e Keeper. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
plication to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 


VILDING PAPER 
OF THREE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 
and dampness. 
PREPARED PLASTERING BOARD 


mooth, w and 
tial wall, at loos than halt tf the us- 
ual cost. 
Double Thick Roofing, 
zCement, make a good water 
re-proof roof for less than $3,50 per 


d circulars sen 


oo and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 


The Soventiionch Annual Ed tien of their 
Seecl Catalogue and Amateur’; Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, 


is now ready for d poy and will be mailed to 
our customers of 1870 as ra as ey and ts 
all appl cants u receip ; an edition 
utifully bound in cloth. 
his is without exception 


try. It contains 1 y 
efecuted engravings cluding four beaut y 
colored lithographs of, favorite owers and V 
ae and 1 osely 


descr! species apd 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of past pagece. 
directions for their culture: po 
One Hu varieties adio- 
with many other Su — - 
and much wu 


subject o of gardening generally. a 
‘vee List of 8 Fruits, embracing 

etc. 


urrants, Grapes, 
BLISs’s GARDENERS’ ALMANAC mailed to all ap- 
enclosing a two cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P. O. Bow 5712), NEW YORK. 


PECIAL NOTICE. 


pers Flower Seeds, annuals..... on 


ons. rice — 


ti 
By mail stpaid n ew, of p 
descriptiv sont, free 
to all sppiicants. Address & Co. 
74 Fulton-street, klyp. N. ba 


PUREST 


ARE YO GOING TO PAINT? 
IF SO, USE THE 


AVERI: L CHEMICAL PAINT, 


WHITE; 


And allt e Fashionable Shades. 


This Paint salle 
Only by the 


PETER HENDERSON, Seedsman and 
York, writes, Fe b 


Chemi- 
e category. But I had 

my Guana oaen and a portion of my n-hous- 
es painted with it; it is now a year an yo 
ting that I had sone —_— 


at I was disposed to p 


oll. I 


rior to that yn by the lead and 
an article, 


ture, if you will + Tea me with as good 
I will use no other 


00 gallons, and 


more than we would h 


yfor use, without adding oil thinning 
Gallon. As an exterior Paint it excels all others for beauty 
and costs less than Lead and will 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY WHO HAVE USED IT: : 


we used white lead and oil.” 


Recommends from all sections of the coun 
residences in the land, as well as ons 
have used it. Can be obtained,arith Sam 


; 


Paints has ‘already brought numerous worthless 
“BRILL CHEMI CAL and TAKE NO OTHER. 


or drier, and Sold 


wear twice as as long. 


Sam’ L. Conde -, Attorney at Law, 
N. Y., writes, Ost. Teannot | 


ese are 
1 others. 


ecided ‘superiority of the A 


Gents :—In November last 1 paint 


it. Yours: very tru 
H. B. 


me the owners of many of the finest villas 
ufacturers in the country = 


est man 
Card and fom of charge, by addre 


P. 8.—The superiority these Pain 


»t 
bas faded, and 


| af HES 
| / 
| ‘| ai 
| | } AX ELGIN.’ 
| — — 
ATES 
Sn BPE 
> 
BKIDEK a cheap and perfect substitute for lath 
- 
» 4 
i 
~_ 
| Tatalogue evar published in or any other cour 
| EEN RAN KW — 
— 
| 
; ; atercolor ( ‘ 
2) Xen ju ce against your Paint at the ti our agen o looks as glossy and bright as wh by RL wot 
oiled my attention toit. The werd “Unemisal Two houses. on lots 
was associated with so many different humbugs in yeintet last Fall with the best Lead (by pro- 
Q fertilizers, (a matter coming s ally under m essional Painters, who have he ore cried down 
your Paint asa humbug }) but now. after only one 
winter’s e sure, the d to 
mEENTS 
| side, with Ave emical Paint. 
; | | pleases me very much indeed; and, com art 
, i Rev.S.C. Alexander, Biddle Institute, Charlotte, | other houses painted at the same time Pith Lead 
N. C., writes, March 10th, 1870: “ Please accept our | its freshness and hy is very Sobeeanin I can 
& arene vane only say that I should use it were I to 
u c 
ad ONDs, 
Treas. Am. Tract Society. 
| 
| 


